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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author of the following pages having devoted 
himself exclusively and assiduously^ for a series of 
years y to the care and cure of maniacal patients y in 
an establishment where persons of both sexes are re» 
ceivedy has had ample opportunity of comparing the 
effects produced by different modes of treatment y and 
flatters himself he has advanced some steps towards 
improvement in this particular department of me-^ 
dical practice. 

Although the hints contained in these pages are 
derived from diligent observation, and an vninter^ 
rupted experience of wxmy yearsy yet they are 
offered with a degree of diffidence whichy it is hoped, 
will procure them a correspondent degree of candor 
and indulgence from the Public. The observations 
are accompanie dwith cases : thescy while they seem 
to illustrate the different modes of treatment adopted 
in different form^ of insanity, will, it is presumed, 
be found to exhibit many striking and important 
facts connected with t/ie history qf mental derangC'^ 
ment, 

fishponds, near Bristol, 
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If the possession of reason be the proud attri- 
bute of humanity^ its diseases miist be ranked 
among our greatest ihisfortunes^ since they sink 
us from our pre-eminence to a level with the 
brutes. Most of our formidable maladies aref 
rare> but insanity is unfortui!iately not only fre*^ 
^uent but sard to be pe^culilarly endemicaf to Erigf- 
farid ; lidr are we left to conjecture ttie causteSi 
^arly dissipation^ unrestrained licentiousness^ 
habitual luxury, inordinate taste for speculaticH)^ 
defective systems of education^ laxity of morsisr 
but more especially^ promiscuous intermarriagieSf 
where ond or both of the parties have hereditary 
claims to alienation of mind^ are sufficient to ex-^ 
plain the lamentable fact. Where few of none 
of these causes exists madness is a rare occurrence 
or wholly unknown ; hence it appears that ond d^ 
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our greatest infelicities arises from increased civih^ 
zation and a more refined state of society. * 

The ample experience thus furnished by the 
frequency of occurrence might, a priori, be sup- 
posed to enable medical men to reduce the relief 
of mental diseases to a systematic certainty ; but 
unhappily, this is so far from being the case, that 
we seem to have lost what our ancestors knew,*!" 

* The report of our most respectable travellers and well 
authenticated history confirm this position. Diseases of the 
intellect never occur among the Indians. The Africans also 
are said to be free from them, both in their native country 
and when in a state of slavery. May not this exemption be 
owin^ to the absence of that sickly sensibility which so gene- 
rally accompanies luxury and .ease ? It is certain they are 
subject to most diseases which attack Europeans, besides a 
number peculiar to themselves : and are exposed to the action 
of the usual predisposing and exciting causes of insanity. 

t Pliny in his Lib. 25, c. 5, p. 457f says, Nigrum Helleborum 
purgat per inferna. Candidum autem vomitione, causas que 
morborum extrahit, quondam terribile, postea tarn promis- 
cuum, ut plerique studiorum gratia ad pervidenda acrius quae 
commentabantur, saepius sumptitaverint. Cameadem respon- 
surum Zenonis Libris : Drusum apud nos constat hoc medi- 
camento liberatum comitiali morbo in Anticyra Insula. Ibi 
enim tutissime sumitur, quoniam (ut diximus) Sentmaidcs 
admisctnt^ 
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and either the fiamed production of Anticyfa li 
degenerated, or we are ignorant of the proper 
mode of its cultivation, preparation, or exhibit 
tion,* 

Horace, among other of the Latin Poets, refers to this cele- 
brated plant as possessing the peculiar property of clearing 
the mental faculties, and particularly in his 2d Epistle, Lib. IL 
V. 136. 

Hie ubi cognatorum opibus curisque refectus 
Expulit EUebro inorbum bilemque meraco 
£t redit ad sese : Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis ait ; ■ ■ 

Had the ancients been in possession of calomel and tar* 
tarised antimony, it is probable they would have pre&n^d 
them to helebore, for this celebiuted root seems to have pos- 
sessed no specific virtue, no antimaniacal property, but to 
have acted on the stomach and bowels like the former. 

* See Lorry dc Melancholia, Tom. S, p. 20L Et certi 
quod historic! est in curatione hujus morbi, e6 majoris est 
ponderis, quod forsan in artis dedecus fatendum sit, nos in 
sanatione hujus mali, veterUms minus eruditos esse. Constat 
enim non solum ex medicorum monumentis, sed ex Libris 
etiam qui ad artem non pertinent, omnes fere melancholicoSi 
aut h melancholia maniacos per artem sanatos olim fuisse. 
Sed ne diutius in ejus natura investigandi insudemus, facit 
gravissima Thebphrasti autoritas qui earn helleborinem et 
Dominat et dcscribit, verum ex ejus descriptione dubium est 
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'. Tb<! hdnHan mii»l> hai^ furnished ^ raaii amdi^e 
$^d flpr philosopiuo inv^estigation \ hxHi i\s natardy 
£le(k)tiesy!andr properties^ a» well as ks^ disdaseii are 
wrapt in such impenetrable obscurity, that thd 
advantages gained have not been in proportion to 
the labour employed. Most medical writers, in 
detailing the morbid phenomena of the human 
mind^ and the means of removing them, appear 
to have been more anxious to display their own 
ingenuity in the result of their abstruse specula- 
tions than to furnish the inqfliring studimt with a 
plain practical manual^ to direct his judgtmnt in 

an eadem sit planta cum ilia quam nos sub eodem nomine 
noscimus etiam hodie. See Lorry, Tom. 2, pag. 291. Witk 
all due respect for Lorry, I cannot but conclude that a too 
great veneration for the ancients has induced him, without 
sufficient reason, to pay them a compliment at the expence of 
the moderns. Our medical forefathers were in the habit of 
confounding many distinct diseases under the head of mania ; 
some of which their system of evacuation was well calculated 
to remove. May. not the more robust temperaments of their 
patients, in a disease not so complicated as it is in the present 
day, have contributed to their success ? The nen^e of an Ajax 
or Orestes must have contributed to form a very different 
system from that of some of the nervous puny class of patients 
of the present day. 



the treitottnt o£ mafniaeal patieniB. To supply 
this deaideratum, in soaie degreie^ k the priocipfd 
object of the present wedc, in which all abstraot 
reasoning is purpooe^jr evoidedt the result o{ my 
obn. diservatioo and escperierice stated, and an 
rtteinpt made to point out a rational and sucpesa^ 
ful mei>hod of treating diseases of tihe tntellect 
Much stiU remains to be ei&ctedi and I fear ever 

* 

wiU^ while our knowledge b sp limited respecting 
^tiub p^is of the animal economy mope immediately 
connected with the -reasoning faculties.: I would 
advise my^ brethren of the profession to adopt 
every .mode calculated to improve the treatment 
of snsanity, and experience has taught me^ that 
nothing is more impcnftant and useful than a judir 
cious^ well conducted case book, in which the 
history of every maniac subjected to our care 
should be minutely detailed, every symptom and 

• ■ < . . ' 

peculiarity accurately noticed^ as well as the 
jM^thpdps medendi. 

/ While we deplore the upsuqqi^srfqj result of sq 
f»any exeellent investigations, established for the 
. express purpose of increasing our knowledge of 
mental diseases, we have particularly to lament 
jt^at tho^e of our anatomists have been attended 



with 80 little advantage."*^ We are not only dis^ 
appointed^ but have been furnished ffom this 
source with extraordinary and unaccountable 
&cts^ which might induce us to believe the brain 
in some instances had little to do with the inteU 
lect ; thus the contents of the cranium of some 
madmen^ and even idiots^ have appeared on dis- 
section free from disease, while the same parts 
in other individuals, who retained their intellectual 
faculties unimpaired to the last hour of existence, 
have been found universally diseased : and, indeed 
where certain peculiarities ^have been detected in 
and about the encephalon, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether they were the cause or effect of 
the disease. Infants have been bom without 

* Reasoning a priori it miglit have been OTcpected that much 
pseful information would have accrued from such researches, 
poth ancieuts ^nd moderns have diligently investigated the 
brains of maniacs, and the celebrate Haller (See Halleri 
Elepi. Physiolog. Lib. xvii. Sect. 1. Tom. 5. p. 571*) collected 
a great variety of histories of such dissections^ hoping to pro- 
cure some valuable information respecting the functions of 
the encephelonj from the appearance pf its dificrent parts after 
death, in subj^ts who had laboured under mental disease^ 
during life, but he candidfy acknowledges his disappointment^ n 
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brmn^*" and adults almost compleatly derived of 
it by disease ; the cranium of some animals has 
been found filFed with bone^ and that of others 
compleatly emptied of their contents^ &c. yet the 
Acuities said to depend on the integrity of this 
organ did not appear to suffer. From such 
singular facts we can account for some authors 
having assigned the seat of the soul to the stomach, 
plexus Solaris, &c. but waving any discussion of 
such subjects, as being more curious than useful, 
I shall take it for granted that the brain and its 
emanation^ the nervous system, are the parts most 
intimately connected with the intellect, and that 
some morbid changes of these eidst in every case 
of insanity* 

♦ See New Abridgment of the Philosophical Transactions, 
Vol IV. p. 149, and p, 372. 
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W^ITHOUT atiy febotired Introduction, I shall 
tmmec&itely proceed to tb^ 

BISTORT dp A MANUCA]^ ATTACK.. 

Tht approach of insanity is generally very gra- 
ivtal, at first only observably in a change of habits^ 
disposition, taste, and pursuits, generally succeeded 
by hurried movements, a rapid succession of ideas, 
high spirits, acute sensibility, mental irrilatiotiy 
unusual suspicion, listening to fancied whispers 
or obscure noises, pride, impatience of controul, 
peevishness, restlessness, inordinate mirth or de- 
pression, (according to the temperament) ooca« 
sional abstraction : dreams of the most grotesejtie 
and unnatural description deprive the patient of 
refreshing slumbers, and frequently whole nights 
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in succession are passed without sleep ; in some 
individuals^ the mind is occupied by one impression, 
in others^ agitated by an endless variety, sometimes 
the judgment is perverted^ at others the imagina- 
tion excited : the body also exhibits various accom- 
panying peculiari^es : the &ce is fluked or pallid, 
the eyes are prominent and animated, or sunk in 
the orbit and dull ; frequently the features are 
sharpened, so as to render the expression unna- 
tural : in general, the muscular powers are in- 
creased, as is the capability of enduring cold, 
hunger, fatigoe, and long watching ; at the same 
time the natural excretions, and particularly the 
alvine,- become interrupted. The utmost irregu- 
larity of appetite and passions usually takes jJaoe, 
and this more or less increases till the disease is 
established, and there is an absolute necessity for 
restraining the patient. 

Among the variety of maniacs met- with in me- 
dical practice there is one which, though by '.no 
means rare, has been little noticed by writers on 
this subject : I refer to those cases in which the 
individuals perform most of the common duties 
of life with propriety, and some of them, indeed, 
with scrupulous exactness, who exhibit no strongly 



tnarked featoras of either temperament^ no tratU 
of superior or defective mental endowment^ but 
jet take violent antipathies^ harbour unjust .sus- 
picions^ indulge strong propensities^ affect singuf^ 
larity in dress^ gait^ andf phraseology ; are proud^ 
conceited and ostentatious; easily excited and 
withi tlifficulty appeased ; dead to sensibility^ ddi-; 
caey and refinement ; obstinately rivetted to the 
most absurd opinions ; prone to controversy and 
yet incapable of reasoning ; always the hero of 
their own tale ; using hyperbolic h^h -> flown 
language to. express the most simple ideas^TCcoxn^ 
panied .by unnatural gesticulation^ inordinate 
action, and frequently by the most alarming ex« 
pression of countena£Lce« On some occasions 
they suspect dnister intentions on the most trivial 
groufids, on others are a prey to fear and dread 
from the most ridiculous and imaginary sources ^ 
now :embracing every opportunity of exhibiting 
romantic courage and feats of hardihood, then 
indulging themselves in all manner of excesses. 

Persons of this description, to the casual ob«^ 
server, might appear actuated by a bad heart, but 
the experienced physician knows it is the head 
which is defective. They seem as if constantly 
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^Ikia ie^tiif ihdjf yms inUi i^Avefihce to tiM 
miaa pimpbsiiA, Sadl ^^tiianaf ie^at aitA redtfl 
oft ibd ^Utid,' tlUt sUcli <nd(tM jtr« mnMces^ 

iiA^t6d^ ilii^y «f e *«(> fif iiciiteM as to be ^habied 
id i^rAi^'tM eiftubftibti bf tb(^ fbrtner peeu-<> 
Mfii^ymiA a^ i^^ ^ ttihe restoi^ tti Sddety, 
tN^ phymUb. im iHum fH^ds who pat fbeiM 
«jftU^ tIV6 pb^ditt^^ diM» ite ^<Mlly eve¥ affiif 
Ob>d(^' iof t&atnity, ah^ frJ^uAtitly ^i^erigtf. 

WK^ tbtf ptoilntritie^ atid j)r6j>Msiti6s 0^ 
|i^ttelnt» ^ }» thdtts^V«^ ituftdteetie atiid (miy oo 
tMtMt, thaitgh thd^ a^ptta^ «yc!r stf iw» thU 
tM^tiek 6f Itisahity^ there kt lio netessify fb^ 
re^fct^nt dr cbiititi^aitts biii i«11e6^ the sitt^ddni 
irftits atef 6^ 8A 6ppo^ detoipiidn^ Mid otdy the 
occurrencer a( some etdflng catlSe wstiiting t6 
reild» siich (Jei^dnft eiiremely ckn^rous^ then 
<^rfcidn betiotiies indispenssibly necessary. 

Itlsilhity^ rixore than atty othc^ complaint^ seetni^ 
ta take ent^f e possesfiutt if the whole system^ iid 
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jl^ta(36tsei^vt]sailLfygmfi^^ Mead, 

XS^B^ iij« Monita, P«ig5e ;a) I J?eUeve, wi? thp |5rRt 
.vjbp fwdp ifct^ ob^^eryatio^, md no fi)4 in pie^ 
4^siae » ffijor^ <;prof^etply ^bli^ed. j(^pg 
Ai)c pfiriqd yf j)isiv3Mlu?g *pidf n^cs, tgaaificfi, i^. 

/ma^ .%nn tlm» dis^a^esi fpid whfi« ^ cjfr 
^lijpn .to On* r^ Jli^ qpqju?;?^ ^e.oijgffl«l 
joqipplaiot ^ beeji J^^qv^ ^ -tb? «(ttaGjt ^4)!^ 

ji^aent l]ig^ ;a4^H i^ the mj^odvus ^ed^i^l' ^/ <^ 

ibe^(^ted itp (excite a 4)^ XM:der qf ^ynyrf^oii^ 

(f)9P^omy^ mtoiTuptiiig 4;b9 jnqrbid us^qc^oif^, 
and even occasioning temporary di^^ji^e ; ^d it ffi 
j^bly .prqbable that^ in a jgceBfL prg{K>i!^n of 
liiViman ^iseases^ bejal^h is ^efstoi^d [by tes^i?^ 
Hi^Qrbid changes and new specific actiqns^ «Q,d 
that medical men sometimes acquire credit from 
even the effects of their blimders : this applies to 
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As connected with the History of Mania^ it 
will be proper to notice some circumstances con*- 
ceming the pulse : a variety of 6ause»i both men- 
tal and corporeal^ conspire to induce alterations in 
the circulation of the bloody and it is very difEcuIt 
to determine what is a frequent pulse^ this being 
a relative term^ unless we were acquainted with 
the healthy standard in every* individual^ as the 
range is often very considerable ; in one man it 
shall be sixty, in another ninety.* But I would 
'by no means 'convey an idea that the indications 
»from this source are to be wholly neglected^ but 
only that the minute attention to the pulse^ which 
h neeessary in other diseases, is not so in Mania. 
The difference of sexi stature, temperament, age^ 
position, and temperature, as well as the state of 
the mind, are among the principal circumstances 
to^ which we must ascribe the variety exhibited 
in every disease. 

Striking and obvious peculiarities in the pulse 
are never to be neglected, even in madness ; but 
where these exist without concomitant symptoms^ 

* " Nisi pulsus cujusvis hominis antea innotuerit ; ex soU 
ejus frequentid, febris certo discerni nequit* 

Surserii Inst. Med. Praet, Vol. I. p. ^ 



we inay suspect natorstl idiosyncrasy: for Dr. 
Falconer* met with ^ case, wherein the pulse 

■ 

did not excee<I 40 in a minute, attended with 
numerous and evident symptons of fever ; and 
individuals in the highest health have had their 
pulse at 120 and 130, while that of others has been 
naturally full, low, or intermitting ; and it is no 
uncotnmon occurrence to meet with patients who 
possess the power of accelerating or retarding 
the pulse by the operations of volition. In many 
chronic affections the pulse is but little to be 
depended on ; but with patients labouring under 
mental affections, whether of the melancholic or 
maniacal diescription it is a peculiarity worthy of 
attention, which sometimes prevails, that the 
pulse generally differs in the radial and carotid 
arteries, and, when soft and weak in the former, 
is full and hard in the latter, though the number 
of pulsations in a minute be the same in both. 

Though the face be emaciated and look pale, this 
if! not a proof that there is no morbid determination 
towards the head ; since, notwithstanding these 
appearances, we often find the most unequivocal 

* See his Observations on the Pulse^ 
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marks thereof^ sadti as sense of fulness within 
the cranium^ of heat about the ^pdp, ^out9 isense 
of hearing, ^nsation of throbbing^ inu^ginary 
noises, fancied whisperings^ with ^ protruded eye, 
and a degree of ophtb^mia. 

Having described the premonitory ^ujd ^conco-^ 
inilant symptoms of a maniacal attack, it will next 
be proper to notice its duration and termination* 
These are far from being uniform in every subject 
of mental disease, and the dififeri^nce arises from 
a variety of circumstances. In «ome maniacs 
there are very few intervals of calmness, in othem 
the hallucination occurs only at stated or unequal 
periods. As the attack is often sudden, so is the 
cessation or remission. 

When the disease advances graduaiiy,<imd almost 
imperceptibly, so as to take complete possession 
of the patient before any attempts are made for 
its removal, it is frequently of long continuance* 
Where the causes are accidental, or '•obviously 
eoFporeal, the cure of the mental malady generally 
advances as the bodily health improves. Sdme^ 
times madness subsides into incurable melancholy, 
and frequently these two states alternate with 
each other, but the most hopeless sequela of 



diisondered intellect is Idiotisnu However violent 
the symptoms during the existence of the disease, 
the mental powers seem seldom to suffer on its 
removal ; and it ftequoitly happens that the patient 
retains the most lively and accorate i^collection of 
every circumstance that attended the very acm^ 
of the paroxysm. I have often observed in exa^ 
mining patients^ whetiier convalescent or during a 
lucid interval^ that many of the unnatural^ peculiar^ 
extravagant dcts^ which accompany the mental 
derangement, seemed to have originated in, or 
arose from, impressions on the organ of hearing 
occasioning false perceptions. Fancied whispering 
and distant voices are frequent symptoms, and I 
think may, in some degree, be attributed to a 
morbid state of the auditory nerve, the proximity 
of the carotid arteries, and the redundant flow ot 
blood to the head, in mania. Though mental 
diseases in general steal on the patient in the most 
gradual and almost imperceptible mannef, yet 
they sometimes attack suddenly: in the former 
cases the causes are generally either obscure of 
purely mental, in the latter inost commonly 
corporeal. In every case relapses are to be ex«- 
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pected^ and precautions used in order to prevent 

them. 

. . _ . < 

01^ THB REMOTE CAUSES. 

These may be divided into predtsponent^ and 
exciting^ or occasional ; but as there are. several 
causes whose action^ in producing insanity, is not 
confined to either of the above, but seems, by 
frequent repetition, not only to bring on the dis- 
ease where the predisposition already iexists, but 
also to form that peculiar state of the body, these 
may with propriety be ranked under either class, 
or form a distinct one of themselves. 

The predisponent are either Connate or Ac- 
quired : and first of the connate. At the head 
of the list must be placed hereditary affections ; 
these often descend from sire to son, and are 
transmitted to successive generations. Certain 
temperaments have attended a whole progeny; the 
same habits of thinking, reasoning, and expression, 
similarity of voice ■ and gait, and a propensfity to 
particular studies, have run through whole fa- 
milies. These facts being indisputable, parity of 
reasoning allows the possibility of predisposition 

3 
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to cliseases being hereditary^ and this may with 
propriety be termed connate. It is hidden among 
the arcana of Nature, beyond the reach of human 
comprehension, on what these hereditary peculi- 
arities depend, though various, and some very in* 
genious, explanations have been attempted. That 
certain improved states of the intellect take place 
uniformly in certain circotnstances of the animal 
^economy, as if the first depended on the last^ 
seems evinced by what is observed in rickets, 
scrophula, moUities ossium, &c. where defect of 
conformation is compensated by mental acumen. 
There cannot be a more unequivocal proof that 
such connate predisposing causes exist, than that 
the same powers, acting on some individuals, pro- 
duce no morbid change in the intellect, while in 
others predisposed, insanity uniformly follows 
their application. There is a connate predisposi- 
tion, where certain peculiarities are exhibited^ 
which mark men as characters who delight in 
• oddity, in singularity of manner, modes of think- 
ing and reasoning, such as often accompany the 
different temperaments when they are exquisitely 
marked, (See Darwin on Temperaments,) when 
extreme mobility of body and mind^ or torpidity 



cff f»tb«r« t^as ^ce* l>m%0ps of the ^Uqe( 

0et iwhdoa idhe iii)pre$w>n of ^ agent is ne^§r ^ 
propo»ti(»a to ibe d^e^ jc^ the ^ng ppuKTs 
i¥ho arie muf^ ^cted by ti'ifle^ light as air^ ^ 
jfimain unmoved wiidst tbe most tr^mendcHif^ 
6faocks. Persons thus predisposed s^o^d <wer 
fully avoid the exciting ca^sjss. Wherevj^ .sin^ 
polarity of natural temper is strikingly obvious^ 
j&ere exists a connate predisposition to insanity : 
this may be difficult of explanation^ but it is re^^ 
•onable to conclude that where such peculiarities 
^txjst, analogous states of the oigans of intellect 
lire present These causes may arise front a 
certain structure of the primary moving powers 
l>f the nervous system^ as where it results from 
hereditary taint ; or be occasioned by the frequ^ 
or continued agency of caus^ tending to fvodwce 
4Buch peculiarity, such as habitual intoxication^ 
protracted lucubrations, or the inordinate indulge 
«nce of any passion. 

The connate predisposing causes^ may be eith^ 
corporeal or mental, or the latter may depend QE 
the former, and vice versa. Among the acquired 
predisposing oauses we may reckon those induced 
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by Ifftbit. This has been^ wkh propriety, teroaed 
i 0eODD4 nature ; its influence over sooie indiyi« 
dttttk' ii very: extensivi^ and few ^e iniaensible ta 
its agency. A late eccentric philosopher (Sea 
Darwin oh Generation) has started a very aingu- 
ht idea on this sul^ect^ that habits of acting and 
feettng in parents are imparted to the tiew embryon 
at the time of its formation^ and atfioid the soul 
into foture life. 

Whatever agitates the mind intensely, what* 
ever occupies it exclusively, always hazards iti 
faculties, inducing a state favourable to the at- 
tack of mental disease. Rivetted attentioa to 
ette tiain c^ thought is a very frequent source of 
insanity ; the unhappy effects of this dangerous 
fyractice commence with the lo^s of voUlion, an4 
an inability to abstract the mind from what so 
deeply occupies and interests it: the moment 
this inability to abstract the attention takes place^ 
reason totters on her throne, and instead of re« 
tainiiig universal dominion,^ becomes a slave, and 
Is influenced by every trifling impulse. It is a 
curious fact, that a peculiarity somewhat analogous 
attaches to the senses of hearing, sight, and feeU 
ing ; whatever has occupied either of them for a 
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considerable letigih of time will seem to be {]fre^ 
sent long after it is dismissed : thus die sensation 
of gyration after sailing, and the perpetual recur* 
fence of tunes. 

A very fruitful source of acquired predisposition 
to diseases of the mind results from defective 
systems of education, as well as from the uncon^ 
trolled indulgence of certain tempers and dis-^ 
positions, especially where these exhibit peculi- 
arity bordering on the extreme, and are not sub- 
jected to wholesome restraint. Excessive venery, 
and the profose-and unnatural expenditure of the 
seminal fluid, may be enumerated among :the 
acquired predisposing causes of insanity.. How* 
ever unable we may be to explain the action of 
inordinate sensual gratification, and of the baneful 
and detestable habit of Monkish seclusion, in 
producing those effects whidh occasion the pre-^ 
disposition in question, they are a most prolific 
source of diseased intellect, and often induce that 
species of madness which resists the most judici- 
ous curative attempts, so that both mind and 
body fall a sacrifice ; the first losing all its facul- 
ties in idiotism, and the last all its locomotive 
powers in palsy. 
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No habit^ to which depraved human nature ia 
prone^ acquires such irresistible force by indulg- 
ence, atid none entails more dreadful consequences 
on its votaries, whether we regard fame or fortune, 
health, of body, or the faculties of the mind. From 
this lamentable habit, the finest forms and most 
transcendant mental endowments are frequently;^ 
de9troyed, and it is. observed to have a direct 
tendency to increase that excess of circulation in 
the vessels of the brain, which I conceive to be 
so peculiarly calculated to produce insanity. . In 
young plethoric subjects, the effects of these en- 
ervating indulgences on the mind are sometimes 

sudden, and exhibited by marks of high excite- 

• * 

ment,. which generally subside into torpid melan- 
choly without a lucid . interval : . or should the un- 
happy patient have occasional returns of reason, 
these, only render him a prey to more acute feel- 
ing, to the reproaches of a guilty conscience, 
and exqite the wish to terminate a miserable ex* 
istence, and become his own executioner ; as it is 
by iK> means unusual fo'r the influence of this 
pemiciQUS habit to terminate in suicide. The 
generality of such patients suffer excessively from 
yiolent pains in various parts, tormenting, tanta*^ 
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fLzfng (fesires^ depressed spirits by day, and ha«- 
fassing dreams by night; the ^ailties of body and 
fnind becoming gradually affected untfl they are 
ultimately destroyed* 

It has been generally suppoied that the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies is connected with 
diseases of the mind, and that the periodical re-^ 
turns of their paroxysms are regulated by the 
moon, hence the term lunacy ; but I am deci- 
dedly of opinion, after much attentive observa- 
tion, that the moon possesses no such power : in 
tome instances, the accessions of violence or of 
tranquillity have observed a degree of regularity, 
and it has happened that the first have taken 
place during the wane of the moon, and the latter 
in her increment; but this being only a casual 
coincidence, it cannot establish any law. I wilt 
hot deny that some peculiar influence of the hea- 
venly bodies may produce certain changes in the 
'animal economy both in a state of health and 
xlisease, since the fact is established by the most 
respectable authority, (See Mead, Jackson, Lind, 
CuUen, Bdlfour, Grainger, &c.) especially as we 
frequently see persons of delicate constitutions 
becoming a sort of animated barometer, and cer- 
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tain crises ufiiformly taking place in some dis- 
eases ; but I never could discover any such power 
peculiarly connected with madness. 

The idea of lunar influence in maniacal com-* 
plaints was handed down to us by our forefathers, 
and is still very generally adopted. Celsus says, 
*' Cui caput infirmum est, is, si bene concoxerit> 
leniter perfricare id manibus suis debet, nunquam 
id si fieri potest veste velare, aut ad cutem tondere : 
utileque lunant vitare, maximeque ante ipsum lun{e 
solisque concursum. (See Cels. de Medicina, 
Cap. IV.) 

Among the acquired predisponent causes may 
be reckoned that state of the mind and body 
which is induced by the intemperate use of 
spirituous or fermented liquors producing intoxi- 
cation. Drunkenness seems more immediately to 
affect the intellectual faculties, and in proportion to 
the degree of excess the effects are more or less ob- 
vious and extensive. The circulation of blood about 
the head is considerably affected by drinking in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, as appears by the pro- 
truded eye, the suffusion of face, and turgescence 
of vessels ; and thus a morbid state of distention 

C 
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ii induced^ which I have supposed intimately con-< 
Bected with the proximate cause of insanity^ 
The habit of intoucatioa has a direct tendency to 
enervate the body and destroy the mental powers, 
and it is a singular and lamentable fact, that in 
this instance the sins of the fathers are sometimes 
entailed on theif innocent progeny, and drunken 
sires are frequently succeeded by insane children. 
The habitual application of this power to the 
system, like many others, not only induces a pre« 
disposition, but fresh indulgences may prove an 
exciting cause of mental disease. 

External heat, especially when applied to the 
uncovered scalp, has induced a predisposition to 
insanity, and in some cases has proved an ex-« 
citing cause, as in coup de soleil. Various pecu-» 
liarities of structure, and original malconformation 
of the parts more immediately connected with 
the organs of intellect, have produced such stated 
of the system as predispose to insanity. 

Intense study« neglect of exercise, and a se-^^ 
dentary life have a similar tendency, ^ also cer** 
tain chemical poisons. 

We come now to consider the exciting or oc- 
casional causes. These two are either mental or 
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cdrpdreal ; tind many of those which indui;<$ n 
predisposition to insanity inay^ in certain cirCum-* 
itanoes, prove exciting or occasional causes. 

Both the depressing and exciting passions hav4 
proved occasional causes of mental diseases. 

Perhaps it would not be far from a just conclu^ 
sipn, and might direct to the most successful mode 
of practice, were we to conclude that all those 
causes of insanity which we have termed mental^ 
particularly the various passions, induce the disf 
ease in a similar way with intense thinking con* 
fined to one subjects Slight desultory contemn- 
plations leave transient impressions, but deep 
continued study exhausts both body and mind. 
It has been supposed, and perhaps justly, that 
all our thoughts, sensations, and intellectual ex^ 
ertions, are accompanied with correspondent mo^ 
tionsi dose and severe thinking has a direct 
tendency to weaken, confuse, and destroy the 
intellect. Our own feelings, the existing symp- 
toms, and the appearances on dissection, tend to 
confirm the opinion, that these effects are pro^ 
duced by that change in the circulation about the 
head which uniformly attends the action of such 
causes^ Thus the various passions according to 

c 2 
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•their nature, degree of action, and the subjects 
acted upon, prove the predisposing and exciting 
causes of insanity. Though the inspection of the 
brains' of dead maniacs, has added but little, to 
our knowledge of the various causes which in-*- 
duced the attendant symptoms, yet we know that 
very trifling ones, acting immediately on the organ 
of intellect, derange its functions ; thus the presr 
sure of a very minute exostosis from the inner 
table of the cranium, the distension of some of 
the finest vessels of the dura mater, and the ex- 
travasation of a very small quantity of water or 
blood on the superficies of the brain, have pro-^ 
duced the utmost confusion of ideas. 

I have found Religion and Love the most fre- 
quent among the exciting causds of madness : 
both may produce this dreadful effect by an in^ 
tense and exclusive direction of the mind to one 
subject, by the action of opposing passions. Such 
as hope and fear, or by rendering the sensibility 
morbidly acute ; thus individuals, whose judg- 
ment is not proportionate to their feelings, are 
peculiarly liable to become insane from these 
sources. 

Jt may appear strange that religion, the greatest 
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blessing bestowed by heaven oil man, should, ever 

prove a cause of one of his severest calamities. 

I am well aware that very various and opposite 

opinions are entertained on the subject of religion 

as the exciting cause of mental diseases; but 
many an unhappy instance has occurred in my 

practice, where the ignorant or injudicious zeal 
of Preachers has induced hypochondriasis, insanity 
p{ the most incurable species, and moping melan- 
choly, often terminated by suicide.* Professors 
of this description, with the very best intentions, 
too frequently make no allovyance for the peculi- 
arities of natural disposition, and impute to seri- 
ous conviction and celestial influence what more 
properly belongs to incipient disease ; but while 
symptoms of insanity are sometimes mistaken for 
serious impressions, real religion is too often con- 
sidered as an unequivocal mark of mental de- 
rangement, simply because those, who thus decide^ 

* It has been hinted by some of the Author's Friends^ whose 
opinion he highly respects, that the singling out the conscien- 
tious exertions of any class of Christian Ministers as exciting 
causes of insanity is objectionable, and calculated to cast an 
oblique reflection upon religion, than which nothing could be 
farther from his intention. 
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possess no sympathy with such feelings; as Festus 
said to Faul^ thou art beside thyself^ xnuch learn- 
ing doth make thee mad^ when lie replied, I 
am not mad most noble Festas, but speak fortU 
the words of truth and soberness. 

Nothing is more calculated to depress hope, and 
induce despondency, than the indiscriminate 
practice of minutely describing, in the most glow- 
ing colour's, the effects and consequences of sin, 
the horrors of hell, and the sufferings of the 
damned ; dwelling more on the judgments than on 
the mercy and goodness of the Deity : inordinate 
fear acting on weak minds having a direct tendencjF 
to confuse the intellect. 

I by no means wish to condemn any form of 
religious opinions, but only the manner of exhii* 
biting them, for I am fully convinced that a very 
injudicious mode of enforcing and displaying truth 
may unite with real piety, and produce the effects 
I deplore. Cowper beautifully says, 

Trae piety is chearful as the day. 

Will weep indeed, and heave a pitying groan. 

For others woes, but smile upon her own. 

It is true that the chearful, though not the 
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henwdientf effect of religion is sometimes ob^ 
scared and counteracted by the peculiarity olf na-* 
turat temperament^ or the particular state of the 
mind^ aod thus it becomes a painful, anxious ap^ 
prehension rather than a consolatory hope. 

The hardened and impenitent, whose moral 
^jiense seems either depraved or annihilated, it must 
be admitted, require all that is terrific in descrip- 
tion to produce any effect ; the most convincing 
arguments, the most energetic language are indis- 
pensably requisite to attract attention ; but still 
no address from the pulpit should present im- 
ages of terror only, or be more calculated to excite 
fear and dread than hope and consolation ; but 
while describing the fatal consequences of sin, it 
should hold up to view the pleasures of pie^j 
should contrast the joys of the righteous with the 
horrors of the wicked, and make it plainly appear 
to the conviction of the meanest capacity, that 
no one ought to despair, and that hope is admis- 
sible in every case. 

Love, when directed to a pit)per object and re- 
gulated by reason, may be justly esteemed one of 
our most grateful and interesting passions; but 
no one ia so liable to vicissitudes and extremes^ 
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takes more complete possession of the human' 
heart, or has been productive of such prodigious 
effects; whilehistory, ancient and modern, furnishes 
the most convincing proofs of its having been a 
frequent source of diseased intellect. 

Disappointment, Jealousy, and particularly Se- 
duction, as consequences of this passion, are too. 
often the cause of insanity of the most deplorable 
species. In men, disappointed love may induce 
this effect by driving its victim to various kinds 
of dissipation, such as intoxication, excessive 
venereal gratifications, or solitary indulgences, 
which, debilitating both body and mind, have a 
direct tendency to produce mental diseases. 

The corroding suspicion that constitutes the 
passion of jealousy is also a very common origin 
of madness, and unhappily its subjects are too fre- 
quently stimulated to the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes, the consciousness of which as- 
sists in the subversion of the rational faculties. 

The detestable crimfe of Seduction is another 
very fertile source of insanity, its cruelty and cri- 
minality must strongly impress every heart in 
which humanity is not wholly obliterated. The^ 
common consequences of seduction are the fear 
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of discovery, consciousness of guilt, Jlnd the re^ 
proaches of the world. The female sufferer sinks 
to despondency while experiencing the neglect 
of the inhuman being in whom she confided : 
her tenderness is thrown back on her own heart, 
with no eye to pity, no ear to listen to her tale of 
woe. Can we wonder if women suffer the loss 
of reason in such distressing circumstances ? Per- 
haps the most disinterested affection has been 
the original cause of their deviation from the path 
of virtue, and thus tenderness became the instru- 
ment of their ruin : for in proportion to the sen- 
sibility, consciousness of shame, and remaining 
virtue of the victim, may we apprehend the 
degree of morbid effect on the intellect. Some^ 
times the iniquitous seducer himself falls a sacri- 
fice to his infamy, if he be not a practised villain ; 
but unfortunately for the present age the crime 
is too common, and we more frequently meet with 
men glorying in their cruel success, than suffering 
from remorse. Perhaps I have already said too 
much on this subject, I will only add that several 
instances have come to my knowledge, in which 
it appeared, that the opposition of love and 
parental duty was the exciting cause of insanity. 
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TWs has most frequently occurred among females^ 
w^iose love seems to possess more tenderness and 
less passion than that of the other sex. 

The corporeal occasional causes of madness 
are as varied and numerous as the mental ; and^ 
as was observed above, many of them, by their 
frequently repeated action on some systems in-^ 
duce a predisposition. Excessive venereal in- 
dulgences, intoxication, heat, previous fever, sup- 
pressed evacuations, repelled eruptions, old soret 
and drains dried up, injuries done to the head, 
profuse haemorrhages, painful protracted parturi^ 
tion, tumours, and peculiarity of shape of the parts 

about the brain, are the principal among ihany 
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other corporeal exciting causes of mental disease* 
From the foregoing observations it will be easy 
to perceive that most of the causes enumerated, 
whether mental or corporeal, have a direct or in- 
direct tendency to induce an increased circulation 
in and about the brain ; and though, as is observed 
in another part of the work, nature has guarded 
against an occasional or temporary circumstance 
of this kind, yet it seldom takes place to any 
considerable degree, or for any length of time, 
ivithout prejudice to the intellectual faculties. 
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The effects of an increased force or unnaturql 
quaptity of blood sent to the head are sometimes 
wholly mental^ at others solely corporeal. In th^ 
£rst instance they are marked by grotesque and 
incongruous catenations of thought, varying ad 
in^nitum, while the senses of sight, hearing, an4 
feeling are mprbidly affected: transient clouds^ 
floating insects, crimson flashes^ &c. obscure 
vision; voices and noises harass the hearing; ^ 
sense of universal or partial formicatio, local or 
general contraction of the scalp, and the various 
muscles connected with it, as well as a great 
number of other fancied sensations, prove a morbid 
state of feeling, all of which catch the attention^ 
and furnish a fruitful source of intellectual wan- 
dering, and thi$ varies according to the intensity 
of impression, the constitution of the patient or 
the predominant passion. The corporeal effects 
of an inordinate determination towards the head 
are a sufRision of the face, accompanied by an 
increased dilatation of the pupils and eye-lids, while 
the vessels of the adnata are loaded with bloody 
and the whole orb protruded. In many cases 
there is a staring wildness or an increased bril- 
liancy, with a contraction of the whole feature^. 
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giving an unnatural expression to the dountenaflde 
hot easily described. In a few instances, I have 
observed the retina almost insensible when no 
other symptom of anesthesia was present; and on 
submitting the pupils to a similar degree of light, 
they have contracted unequally. These are rare 
but ominous occurrences, and always render the 
prognosis unfavourable. 

A thousand facts conspire to prove the remark- 
able reciprocity of action that subsists between 
the mind and body. A great variety of causes, 
both mental and corporeal, ^contribute to produce 
peculiarities of mind and manners which border* 
closely on insanity. 

Were I disposed to speculate on this interesting 
and curious part of my subject, I might remark, 
as a satisfactory proof, that certain important 
changes, being once introduced into a class o( 
individuals, may be transmitted from father ta 
son; the circumstance of all the different races 
of men descending from our first parents, whether 
we suppose them to have been white or black, 
exhibiting such a curious variety, whether we 
regard colour, shape, temper, constitution, &c. 
^Hence it is obvious that certain physical causes 
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have conspired to produce these effects, which 
are uniformly propagated, though moral ones may 
at the same tinie be supposed to contribute sorne- 
Xirhat to their production, 

OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE. 

All inquiries respecting the proximate cause of 
mania are involved in such a cloud of obscurity 
that I forbear to enter upon a topic, on which 
I could offer nothing but vague conjecture and 
speculation. It is true that many have attempted 
to account for the production of insanity from 
the morbrd appearances observed on dissection : 
but these appearances vary exceedingly in dif* 
ferent cases ; and even where they are the most 
marked apd constant, they serve to denote the 
progress and ultimate effects, rather than th^ 
actual condition wherein the disorder consists. 
■ We only know, for certain, that, in the majority 
of maniacal persons that have been opened after 
death, more or less organic injury of the braia 
has been discovered, and that the said organic 
injury seems to be, for the most part, the conse- 
quence of an inordinate determination of blood 
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to the head^ a fact of extreme importance in a 
curative point of view. 

However difficult to explain what the mind 
is^ how it acts on the body and is acted on by it, 
by what medium its volitions are conveyed and 
impressions received, and limited as our know- 
ledge of it is, both in a healthy and diseased state, 
I am induced to believe that in every case of in- 
sanity, be the remote causes what they may, the 
proximate cause resides in the brain ; and that it 
consists in some morbid changes of the circula- 
tion of the blood, destroying that healthy state 
upon which the integrity of its functions depends; 
that there generally exists a degree of plethora 
about the heads of maniacs, and frequently when 
the other parts of the system are in a state of 
exliaustion and debility. 

OF THE PROGNOSIS. 

Authors agree that most cases of Insanity are 
curable in the earlier stages of the disease, and 
that the probability of recovery diminishes as the 
length of its duration increases. The chances of 
recovery are against those madmen who can trace 
their indisposition to a lunatic ancestr}\ When 
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the causes are accidental or obviously corporeaj, 
ft favourable termination may be expected. Wherd 
the subjects of hallucination vary, and the mind ' 
is not obstinately fixed on one topic, and where 
remissions and lucid intervals take place, hope 
may be indulged ; as also in those cases where 
the natural disposition is not materially changed^ . 
and the mind can be easily diverted from the 
deranged train of thought, where a succession of 
ideas occupy the mind, and these are of a gay and 
interesting complexion. The insanity subsequent 
to parturition is generally curable^ if the curative 
attempts be rational, which is not always the 
case.* Where the disease arises from religious 
enthusiasm, from the minJs 'being intensely 
impressed with tenets of the most pernicious 
tendency, the probability of cure is not flatter* 
ing. Paralysis, hemiplegia, and diseases of this 
class supervening, may be reckoned among the 
unfavourable occurrences: in these cases the 
system is rendered insensible to the action of 

*Car dans la manie^comme dans beavcoup d'autres maladiei, 
fti'l y a un art de bien administrer les medicamens, il y a un art 
encore plus grand de savoir quelquefois j^'en passer. See Traiti 
9\|r la Manic par Mons. Pinel. 
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medical agents, and the unhappy patient too fre- 
quently sinks into fatuity, a state which does not 
admit of even a ray of hope, and to which death 
itself is preferable. In every instance of insanity 
the prognosis must be doubtful ; but I think it 
may generally be favourable where the action of 
the heart and arteries is preternaturally increased, 
though there be no other symptom of pyrexia ; 
perhaps this circumstance often arises from debi- 
lity, when bark and a generous diet restore reason. 
If the pulse continue perfectly natural, it is an 
unfavourable symptom, urore so than if unnatur- 
ally slow, as in the latter case we may reasonably 
suspect some unequal pressure on the brain, not 
wholly out of the reach of remedies. What 
Celsus says of an acute disease may apply in 
forming a prognosis of madness ; "quo vetustior 
est longus aulem, quo recentior eo facilius cu- 
jratur.*' When the original cause of the disease 
is obscure or obviously mental, and where intense 
application has been directed to only one subject, 
such as love and religion, the prognosis will be 
dubious. 

It may be esteemed a favourable circumstance 
when the countenance frequently exhibits changes 
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<ii expression) is now flushed and then pale ; and > 
tinfavoarable -when the p^tiehty previous to his 
maniacal affection^' ^all have been subject to* 
violent occasional or periodical pains in the head ; ' 
and eqpedally if these hiive been confined to the 
tegion of the cerebellun). It seldom happens that 
insanity terminates fatally ;; bot this is always toi 
be ^ispected when the symptoms ^ ftiror are in-*- 
eessant and excessive^, and when- ^11 tlie means 
employed fail to produce' laliy r^ission^ as also 
when any violent unnatural^ motions of the head 
and eyes take place and continue for any length 
of time ; when the latter squint, are alternately 
opened and shut, look wild, staring, glassy, 
blood^shot, or suffused with tears, are not sensi- 

m 

ble to yivid rays of light thrown upon them i 
when drastic remedies fail to produce any effect, 
and when « rubefacients, blisters, and the most 
acrid sinapism^, neither Vesicate the cuticle, nor 
even increase the heat or circulation about the 
parts to which' they are applied* Those maniacs 
who are most susceptible of fear, as they are 
more easily managed, and with whom this passion 
can be riiedically employed, most frequently re- 
cover; thQugh, in feet, there are very few patients 

D 
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of this desf^riptipQi^ who^ with very little addresi, 
are not eatiily aw^d^ aa madnneQ are generally 
cowards. T\}^ more distant the peculiarities of 
the paticpt frctfn his natural habits and disposition, 
the less hope of cur^ aod vice versa. Rich citi- 
asem wiiQ^^ from a bustlii]^ active course of life, 
retire into the country to enjoy the otium cum 
dignltate, fm^^iiy bec€>me hypodiondriacal or 
wad, and are with di^culty cured. HKmgh in^ 
dividuajs of every temperament become insane ; 
ilt haa beea obaerved that thoae of the sanguine 
9lpre frequently recover. 

OF TH£ DIAGNOSIS* 

- The distinction of insanity fixxn other diseases, 
whether we view it as a medical or juridical 
question> is of the highest importance. Prima 
facie no difficulty would seem to exist, but expe* 
rience proves the contrary ; and where the most 
respectable opinions are in opposition, the grater 
caution and diligence are necessary to determine 
the point. 

Among medical authors aiid nosologists, either 
-the definition of fever is defective or that of in^ 
fianity^ Delirium sine febre (See CuUen^) b cer* 
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tve so frequently meet with cases of mental diena-^ 
trdrty ili whioh the n^ost unequivocal and obvious 
^aracteiistic^ of pyrexia are presents It is not 
^^ry slight perturbation of mind^ or confusion 
of thought, that constitutes insanity^ even where 
feller does not ^exist. As the features of mankind 
difi^r so do their mental peculiarities. Idiosyn- 
crasies of mind exist as well as of body. Iii 
some exquisitdy marked temperaments, the cha. 
ractertstic traits nearly approach those of diseased' 
intellect, and it often requires the nicest discrimi- 
nflftioii to determine where the former end and 
the bttef begin. 

Matdness is always to be ddiisidered as a chronk; 
disease. It often exists without intermission for 
years, and yet has i^ither injured the system 
tiOT deranged any of its functions ; other dis- 
orders, whidi in any degree resemble it, af^, for* 
the most part, acute. In some c^ the most pro^ 
mment features. Delirium makes the nearest ap-^ 
pt^oaches to Madness, and marks of fever obtain 
inbdth. Delirium in every case is a symptonj 
depending on previous acute disease. The,l?est 
<lidtinguishing marks arise frqm the^diffibrent states 
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tf the intellect when under the influence of thtf 
two diseases. 

In delirium the patient is not conscious of 
surrounding objects, such as bed, chamber, &c. 
nor does he know his attendants, unless excited 
by some violent stimulus, and this consciousness 
is very transient, as he soon relapses into his 
former state; while the madman knows every 
thing about him, but reasons falsely and absurdly 
respecting them, and, as Dr. Darwin observes, 
(See Zoonomia) the voluntary powers of his mind 
are intensely exerted on some particular object of 
his desire or aversion ; he harbours a suspicion 
of all mankind that they mean to counteract his 
designs, and while he keeps his intentions and the 
motives of his actions profoundly secret, is per- 
petually studying how he may acquire the object 
of his wish, and prevent or revenge the injury he 
suspects. In most maniacs there exists a peculiar 
predominant idea or class of ideas ; upon topics 
connected with these, some can reason with pro- 
priety, though it generally happens that the ac* 
customed trains of thought are excited by the 
most loose and distant catenations. In delirium, 
ihe ideas seem totally unconnected, and no sort 
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of cdnsisteney is ever observed ; as in drunkenness 
so in delirium, there are more evident marks of 
diseased action in the system, particularly in the 
vessels about the head^ than in madness. What 
has been said of delirium will apply more parti-* 
Gularly to phrenitis; in both the most unequivocal 
marks. of fever accompany the confusion of ideas^ 
as does also a morbid state of some of the func** 
tiohs : both are in general acute temporary afFec* 
tions^ attacking with violence and soon terminat- 
ing; but these observations will not apply in 
mania. 

Insanity is easily distinguished from all those 
other complaints which affect the intellect^ and 
are accompanied by an abolition more or less 
compleat of the external and internal senses^ such 
as apoplexy, carus, cataphora, coma^ &c. There 
would be little difficulty in distinguishing mania 
from idiotism, if the latter did not sometimes 
supervene as a sequela of the former^ though it 
4S seldom so compleat as in those cases following 
epilepsy, or where the party is an idiot from the 
birth^ as in some of the inhabitants of the Alps^ 
the Cretins and Groitres, who seem Only impelled 
like finimals by appetency^ and seldom exhibit 
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more reasoning powers than the brute creation i(» 
but maniacs will always reason^ and sometimes 
right, though upon false principles, while the ex*- 
pression of the futures in idiots and madmen is 
very striking and peculiarly characteristic. 

The accuracy of a diagnosis is never more ne* 
oessary than when insanity, for particular pur« 
poses, is feigned ; but the consideration of this 
subject must be left to another part of the work.. 

Hypochondriasis exhibits symptoms very similaf 
to this disease, and, when it happens in a strongly 
marked melancholic temperament, is with dxffi'^ 
eulty distinguished from melancholia, to which it 
Is often converted. But in most cases of h3rp04 
chondri^sis, though theipe exist a peculiar statt 
of mind, a seriousness^ gloom and listlessness to 
motion, with groundless fears ; and though, M 
in madness, there be no fever, yet there is no 
def5ect of judgment, nor injury of Uie reasoning 
faculty. 

Much difficulty would attend the diagnofios be*- 
tween mania and melancholia; but oonsi^i^riiig 
thetn as only modifications c^ the Same disa^s^^ 
the attempt is unnecessary. 

Vi^ Obaervatiotis on grmtkig eerti6oa()e6 tmd 
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on medical jurisprudence, might be properly in- 
troduced here, but I prefer adding them in the 
form of an appendix* 

OF THE METHOD OF CURE. 

In ever; case of disease, a careful and minute 
invertigation is indispensably necessary, but more 
partidubrly where the mind i^ disordered ; as it 
frequently happens that the best information vf6 
can procure from the pati^mt, or his friends, ii 
iocompfeat or erroneous ; one of the characteristics 
of madness being an attempt to deceive. 

We propose to arrange all the varieties of 
mental indfspoation under the two divisions of 
Mania audi Melancholia. It must indeed be ad* 
mitted tliat these are only modifications of the 
same disease ; but their characteristic symptoms 
are so oppoKte that the distinction is Omissible, 
although it may happen that each will require the 
same management. The medical and moral treats 
ment of maniacs^ in general, most necessarily vary, 
but there are* some few rules that apply in all 
cases, ^e first attention of the practitioner is 
to see that the proper means of securing the 
patient be at hand ; or if he be . under coercion^ 

6 
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he IS to determine, from the symptoms, the pro-» 
priety of continuing or of removing it. " His next 
care should be directed to the causeb which are 
supposed to have given rise to the insanity, then 
inform himself whether any peculiarities, na- 
tural or acquired, exist, either of body or mind^ 
if the patient be subject to sudden variations of 
temper, fits of any kind, such as epilepsy^ and con* 
vulsions^ head-ache or hernia, marking the leading 
features of the disease, the subject of the hal* 
lucination, the idea that most frequently occupies 
the mind of the maniac^ and determining whether 
it should be combated or indulged in order to 
second his curative attempts ; as also whether the 
patient is most disposed to injure himself or his 
attendants^ cautiously seeing every dangerous 
weapon removed from the apartment, and that 
he be furnished with every necessary comfort* 
Should no alarming or prominent symptom forbid, 
the maniac may be allowed to remain in his new 
situatiop, or under any new circumstances that 
may have been adopted, some hours before any 
medical plan be entered on. As it frequently 
happens that insanity, if not occasioned, is con-, 
tinu^d by the very means adopted for its removal | 
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M where a system of evacuation is persisted in 
when the- symptoms of excitement residt only 
from exhaustion^ it is an object of the first im« 
portance to ascertain whether any medical or even 
moral means are necessary, instances having ofted 
occurred in which every symptom of mental de* 
rangement has gradually disappeared, as the ves* 
sels became filled, the strength recruited, and the 
health re-established. As most patients of this 
description, previous to their being submitted 
to restraint or medieil assistance, have been ex* 
posed to causes that disorder the primas vise and 
chylipoetic viscera, where a certain degree of tor^ 
por is almost uniliMinly occasioned, whereby thdr 
natural healthy functions are impeded, and a 
?* " fomes pf irritation often accumulated, it may be 
laid down as a general rule, with very few excep« 
tions, to commence the plan of cure by emptying 
the stomach and bowels by varied means suited to 
the case, for even the existence of diarrhoea » 
not an unequivocal proof that purging is not 
necessary, as indigested sordes, or indurated 
faeces mfay^ccasion it. Though the diet must 
be regulated by, the symptoms, yet a system of 

1 
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regiilarilj^ of fixed periods; for mesh, &c. should 
be invatiably observed in every iostanGe. . 
> . The various means to be adopted in aittemptiiig 
the cure of inaanity^ for the sake of method^ maj 
be divided into moral and medical. Under the 
first may be ranked management, which is of the 
highest importance in the treatment of m^iniacs^ 
ia almost every case is indispensable^ and has sue* 
cieeded when the most active means have faileti 
The,art of management results from fixpcrience^ 
said the natwtil endowments of the practitioner^ 
it partly consists in address^ and is princtpallj 
Splayed by making proper impressions on the 
senses. It cannot be too frequently repeated 
th^t^ even ia the medical man^iement of maniacs^ 
the physician should never forget that sympathetic 
tenderness which the sufferings of humanity 
^aim^ he should only take care that tlm be 
uofc so far indulged as to diminish his steadiness 
md pfeseco^e of mind : for tlie furious madmai^ 
8& well as the miserable metanefaolie^ is frequently 
,9en(»ble to tender impressions^ and ^^ Gentleness 
of behaviour makes the approach of a physieiaii 
be felt like that of a guardian angel sent to afford 
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ease and comfort^ while the visits of the * rougli 
and uefe^ling resemUe those of a minister of 
yengeance aiid destruction/' It is impossible to 
exhibit a set of invariable rules for this depart-* 
meht of our curative attempts : the methods had 
recoutHse to, and the conduct both of medical and 
other attendants, must be regulated by the cir* 
camstances of the case. In some cases, recourse 
must be had to the most extreme measures, fof 
the security of the party and the restr^t of 
fury ; in others, the most c^)posite methods are' 
indicated* Most maniacs being artful, and their, 
minds intensely fixed on the accomplishment of 
tmy wild purpose cobjured up by the disease, phy- 
sici^ shoidd be constantly on their guard: their 
grand object is to procure the ccmfidence of the 
patient or to excite his fear. The first may be 
obtained by very varied means : I have seen the 
most furious maniacs in consequence of being 
liberated from their shackles by my directicHi, and 
under my own immediate inspection, so attached 
and devoted to me as never ag^n to require 
coercion . Fear is exdted by firmness, and menaces 
producing strong impressions on both mind and 
body, while confkknoe often remits from soothr 
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tig and gentleness; and I am decidedly of opinion, 
nnd I am fally convinced by much observation 
arid experience, that more will be gained by these 
than by their opposites. Maniacs, of almost every 
description, are sensible to kindness and tender* 
ness, and, in general, are to be managed and con- 
trolled with more facility by these than by harsher 
means, which ought never to be had recourse to- 
but in cases of absolute necessity. Whatever 
methods are adopted in order to excite either fear 
or confidence, deception is seldom admissible ; no 
promise should remain unfulfilled, no threat un- 
executed* 

Though I have only mentioned the employment 
of fear in maniacal management, yet the whole 
range of passions might be occasionally resorte4 
to with advantage; and were these under our 
control, or could their action be regulated, or 
their effects limited, there can be no doubt of 
their being very powerful agents in restoring dis- 
eased intellect. 

As every object has its associated trains c^ 
ideas, it should be an invariable rule, in the ms^ 
nagement of maniacs, to remove from their senses 
those that have even the slightest connection with 



the mental derangement. R^spning with ma- 
niacs is generally useless ; but the ideas that 
partake most of the ,hallucination^ may :l>e some^ 
times very efficaciously combated by a few sel£- 
evident arguments or propositions often repeated; 
but the talking at will be foundimore efEcacioua 
than talking, to a patient'.^ Whoever has studied 
human nature^ either as a physician or philoso« 
pher^ must be convinced^ that from the peculiar 
organization of the animal economy there exists 
a reciprocity of action between the mind and 
body^ that all the ideas and motions of man result 
from sensation and reflection. If this be obvious 
in common life^ how forcibly is it exemplified in 
maniacs. 

; There are a thousand circiunstances^ which 
tend to diversify the effects produced by the same 
causes on the minds and manners of men; and 
it is obvious that those peculiarities which are the 
most prominent must be attributed to the in- 
fluence which circumstances have on the system ; 
and which^ both in sound and diseased intellect^ 
almost uniformly depend on temperament : There 

* See Case I. 
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cannot^ peiimps^ be a tnorer striking jprMf said 
example of the mind's affecting the body than 
blushing ; . or of the body's affecting the mind 
than is exhibited in drankenness. In the former 
of these cases> the influence may be earned to 
sudi a degree as to produce not only bodily dis- 
ease but even death ; and in the latter^ not only 
temporary derangement but permanent insanity. 

Habitual intoxicatipn is a frequesit catiae o( 
madness of the most inctirable species ; and tpm^ 
sions uncontrolled^ and inordinately indulged hav6 
a similar tendency. Were I to enter fully into thte 
interesting part of my subject^ I might investigate 
the laws. and rules by which the animal economy 
is governed, with respect to the action of ^e 
passions and other powers, but this is foreign to 
my purpose. 

• The conscientious physician, when in the exe-* 
cution of his^ duty he is attempting the removal 
of these xleplorable maladies, is under the neces* 
sityof occasionally deviating from the accustomed 
routine of practice, and, in some cases that have 
resisted- the usual methods, is warranted in adopts 
ing others that have any, though it be only the 
slightest plausibility, or that promise the smallest 
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hope of success. Thus the employmenl of what 
may be termed' pious Jrauds : as when olie simplQ 
^croneous idea stamps the character of the disease, 
depriving the affected party of the common eni4 
joyhMab of society, though capable of reasoning 
with propriety, perh^s with ingenuity, on ev6ry 
subject mot connected with that of his hallucina^ 
tion, the correction of which has resisted oui^ 
yeiy best exertions, and where there is no bbiviouft 
corporeal indisposition, it certainly is aHowaUe to 
tty die effect of certain deceptions, contrived to 
mske strong impressions on the senses, by means 
of Unexpected, unusual, striking, or afiparentif 
supeimatucal agents ; such as after wakmg the 
party from sleep, either suddenly or by a gradual 
process, by imitated thunder or soft music, &o 
cordiiig to the peculiarity of the case, combating 
the erroneous deranged notions either by some 
pointed sentence, or signs executed in phosphorus 
upon the wall of the bed chamber, or by some 
tale, assertion, or reasoning ; by one in the cha* 
r«cter of An a6gel, prophet, or devil : but the 
actor in this drania must possess much skill, and 
be very perfect in his part, I might refer to a 
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ttumber of cases where such dedeptions we>e had.' 
lecourse to, with very varied results. 
^ However ludicrous such expedients may appear^ 
they are not only admissible, but sometimes in* 
dispensably necessary; as in those cases where life 
is hazarded from a mistaken notion of a bone or 
stone impeding deglutition, and preventing the 
passage of food ; or where a frog, snake, or toad^ 
&c. is believed to inhabit the stomach, and the 
maniac refuses to take nourishment from some 
erroneous reasoning : in the first instance we are 
warranted in even inflicting a superficial wound 
across the throat, and exhibiting a bloody bone 
or stone as the successful result of the operation ; 
or where the imaginary culprit is situated in the 
stomach, one of the species should be secretly 
conveyed into the receptacle, as if removed by the 
action of violent vomiting, as in the well-known 
instance of the cobler supposed to be swallowed 
and brought up by means of an emetic poetically 
described by Westley.* t 

' Every fraud or deception that had been found 

♦Sec Case II. 
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.TOcessary ih the treatment of the patient, should 
be carefully concealed from him, even after his 
recoyery, as the knowledge could be attended with 
no possible advantage, and might prevent the re- 
newal of confidence in his physician, and the re- 
petition of similar means in cases of r^apse. 



CASES. 



CASE I. 



Mr. , aged 50, naturally of a chearful, 

lively disposition, always elated and depressed by 
trifles, of the melancholic temperament, became 
gloomy, dejected, and silent, from the impression 
of an idea excited in the course of his reading 
that he had sinned against the Holy Ghost. Re - 
moval from the objepts he had been accustomed 
to was the first proceeding, and he was then con- 
signed to the care of an experienced attendant. 
All the attempts, moral and medical, produced 
no alteration in the state of his mind ; hope was 
annihilated, he believed himself shut out from' 

. E 
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mercy, and that his case was beyond the reach of 
Omnipotence. No arguments nor reasoning di- 
rected to him availed ; and, having studied the 
subject, his observations were often very acute. 
The impossibility of his having committed this 
sin, was often argued with a third person, in his 
hearing, he was always extremely attentive, and 
sometimes very much interested. A few senti- 
ments on the subject were afterwards committed 
to writing, and passed from one person to another 
in the presence of the patient, these excited his 
curiosity, and he expressed an anxious desire to 
see them ; which was acceded to on his promising 
to comply with certain requisitions ; and as he 
had a high sense of honour, and a sacred regard 
for truth, he never deceived me. After repeated 
conversations, managed as above, he was more 
open to conviction, he employed new terms to 
express the deranged idea, and, soon after, his 
implipit belief of it wavered; at length he doubted, 
and at last was convinced of his error. I advised 
a long journey, in an open carriage, t6 occupy his 
mind and exercise his body ; prescribed some 
light reading, and his carefully avoiding all abstract 
moral questions, and disputed doctrines. I have 
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every reason to believe that the plan being rigidly 
observed, was completely successful. 

CASE IL 

Mr. y aged 40, of spare habit and melan- 

cholic temperament, remarkable for having ac- 
quired general and almost universal knowledge, 
and always possessing singular equanimity, had in- 
jured his heialth by too close attention to extensive 
mercantile concerns. At length he was observed 
to be very attentive to every feeling, of which he 
made minute descriptions to his family ; this in- 
creasing, he became a prey to empiricism, read 
several ridiculous popular pamphlets, and was 
soon worked up to a belief that his body was imi- 
versally diseased ; pills, potions, powders, unctions, 
lotions, and mercurial girdles, were employed and 
dismissed in succession : Perkins's Metallic Trac- 
tors, for a time, amused him, till it was proved to 
the patient, and to the friends who witnessed the 
experiments, that these expensive baubles pos- 
sesised no more properties than a rusty nail, which 
indeed had been satisfactorily ascertained by Dr. 
Haygarth, and others, some years since. All the 
fears of the patient became, at length, concen- 
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termed in pne, from whi^ch nq a;-guments could 
divert him, h^ believed &1I his sufferings aro§e 
from repelled itch ; a formal cbnsultation of me- 
dical men was thecefcwfi determined on, who, 
having previously agreed on the propriety of 
Humouring the patient, professed to be un^ni- 
moudy of opinion that his apprehepsion wa^ just, 
a medical plan was laid down, some rubefi^cipnt 
application to different parts of the bpdy pcca-. 

sioned crops of eruptions from time to time, 

- - .-i. 

which were washcjd iyith some simple preparation. 
This farce cpntinued a few weeks, and the patient 
at length was perfectly restored to health and 
reason. 

CASE III. 

Mr. , aged 25, of fair coniplexion, thoi^h 

his hair and eyes were dark, of exemplary mpral^^ 
and most amiable manners ; fond of anatomy, and 
had dissected some few animals ; very desultory 
in his studies^ but had read several medical authors 
with much attention, and was in the constant 
habit of quacking himself. Though no apparent 
alteration took place in his countenance, yet hq 
constantly complained of bis health, to which all 
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hh ^ttentioti was i^fifinerf, ilft k tstigttJ, fee #^l 
rendered absbrutely incapafcie of Ml eiferf f6h bbih 
bbciny or iiientai. After the repfeatfecl dUd ^*i 
rbu^ ifiqiiiriiis of his ff iehd's, it was' disct)vfci'6di iiiSii 
fie believed Kimsetf aflfectecl with syphilid, coh- 
tiatiea, not by any anfb'rtunate conntetibri, biit 
firbm sitting 6n the Same Seat aftei* an }nfect6jf 
pefsbh. Deaf l!d atl reasoning ahd ktet^ ^titmpi 
io prove the ektreme improbability ot'ih6 fflSfea^ 
Being propagated in siich a way> his case ifra^ f^-' 
ferred' to some medical man off his bWfi pr6|>0sing 
of whom he had read of h^ard ; ari^ tl^ behi^' 
pf evibtisly iristrticf ed, pfotiounced it vcfiei'feal, ^itit 
a prescriptibh, which very soon dissipat^ tlfd 
SjsuA idek, atid restored hini tb biihs(iff, Hift 
friencis^ aiid ^ttiily. 

CASE IV. 

T^t. , a^Sd 36, of full hdbit, rtitSlahchbRb 

temperament, extremSty dttath^ trf literary ptl^^ 
tfmts, and subject to depression of Spirits withbttt 
any obvibbs tkiiSiB. Hia lucubrations Wftrie sbfhe-i 
tith^^^extend^d through Whbl^ da^S aii'd nights 
iti B^dc^&^ioti, and at tYA&i peiribtk hd i^s vt^^ 
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abstemious^ drank only water^ and avoided animal 
foo4 ; his friends remonstrated with him on the 
hazard of such proceedings ; and his house-keeper 
being urgent for his adopting some plan that had 
his health for the immediate object, the idea 
struck him of her having some sinister design, 
and that she intended to destroy him by means 
of a succession of poisoned shirts, under the bane- 
ful influence of which he believed himself then 
suffering. No arguments availed, and all reason- 
ing was ineffectual, the hallucination therefore 
was himioured, a suspected shirt was exposed to 
some simple chemical experiments, continued, re- 
peated, and varied with much ceremony, and the 
result so contrived as to prove the truth of the 
patient's suspicions ; the house- keeper, notwith- 
standing all her protestations of innocence, was 
served with a pretended warrant, and in the pre- 
sence of the patient, hurried out of the house by 
the proper officers, and secluded from his observa- 
tion for a time, while he supposed she was in 
gaol expecting an ignominious death. After this 
preface, a formal consultation was held, certain 
antidotes prescribed, and after a few weeks he 
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perfectly recovered ; a new plan of life and regi- 
men were adopted, and he has ever since con- 
tinued to enjoy mens sana in corpore sano. » 

I might select a great variety of cases very 
similar to the above, as — where the patient became 
insane from the idea of an earwig having entered 
the cranium, and traversing the brain, created 
strange confusion among its parts, — where insects 
were supposed to have intruded themselves into 
some of the cells of the bones of the face, by 
means of the aroma of flowerS' — where the parties 
believed themselves bewitched, enchanted, a prey 
to sprites, devils, hobgoblins, &c. ; others — where 
the patient imagined himself under the intfuence 
of magic spells, and vows ; in all which it was 
absolutely necessary to humour the insane idea. 
But very distressing cases occur where the patient 
refuses food from some of the most absurd no- 
tions ; and in order to prevent total exhaustion, 
and consequent death, the most consummate art 
and address are necessary. In these cases all 
the reasoning of the patient must be fully entered 
into, his fancies and wishes complied with as far 
as practicable and prudent, keeping the object of 
supporting life constantly in view ; threats, pro- 
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mises, solicitations, indulgences, deprivations, aind 
varied reasoning must be had recourse to accord- 
ing to the nature of the case. 

CASE V, 

Mn , aged 50, melancholic temperament, 

spare diet, subject to bilious attacks, after running 
the medical gauntlet with little relief, though in 
fact afflicted with no obvious bodily indisposition. 
After hearing his statement detailed with minute- 
ness peculiar to patients of this description, who 
seem almost uniformly to want language adequate 
to describe their meaning, and an examination 
managed with a design to make a strong impres- 
sion, it was pronounced, with much solemnity 
arid apparent anxiety, that his disease was in the 
bladder and kidneywS, and consisted of universal 
ulceration of these parts ; but as, from their situa- 
tion, it was impossible to exhibit them to the 
senses, it was purposely suggested that, if this 
were to be done, much hazard and danger would 
necessarily result, yet that hope might be indulged 
if it could be proved that the suspected cause was 
the just one. In order to ascertain this moment- 
ous fact, it was proposed to pass a bougee up the 



di-elhra ; this was effectied with iftucli fo'f A^St^, 
a^tid attatefiing great importance to this \^efy sittipfe 
process, after allowing thie iristruitietit iff fewalfi* 
for some time, it was returned loaded with the 
mucus from the glands of the part, and this 
beiflg caile(i pus was deertied the proof pW^ftive 
rJ^fc(tiifed. A course of remeaieS conSfstki'g df 
siiftffles tC^a^ riow adopted, arid k i'fegimeri figidty 
piirsuecl for a length of tith^, Whicti illtliiidtely' 
teriiiinaied in compleat fe-establishtri^rit b? Htelth 
and iritellect, 

JSimilar deceptions, varied according^ to df- 
ciittislatic^^, are the ohly efficacious iriodfei^ of 
cbmbatlrig iriariy other hallucinations fesiiltiri^ 
ffbm notions foilnded only in iniagiriatiori ; aiJ 
\#here the patient suspects himself affected With 
certain loathsome diseases, such as itch, syphilis, ^ 
scrophuli, &c. labbiiring undier the influence ot 
pbisoh secretly administered by the most uri^ 
natural aiid improbable means of magic, witch- 
craft, atid evil spirits ; these and similar fancied 
c^ses have contributed to produce that specie^ 
of mental derarigemerit not curable by the cbih- 
nion methods, in which no obvious corporeal in- 
disposition exists, nor cbnsequehtly any indlcitibhs 
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to direct the practitioner. In all such cases the 
deranged ideas must be humoured^ contrary to the 
established rule in the more common ones. 

CASE VI. 

Mrs. — — , aged 50, illiterate and naturally 
gloomy, of the melancholic temperament, strongly 
marked, meagre habit, and from her infancy sub- 
ject to inequality of spirits, and rigidly religious. 
Her moral conduct had been exemplary, yet she 
became dejected, looked miserable, often sighed 
and wept, and yet would assign no cause. She 
becaitie perfectly inactive, inattentive to her do- 
mestic duties, and could only be induced to read 
a certain description of books, the sense and 
meaning of which she strangely perverted. At 
length her ideas became confused, and were 
uniformly directed in one train ; she believed her- 
self lost beyond redemption, and had no other 
prospect presented to her mind but the horrors 
of the damned, and the flames of hell ; these 
haunted her incessantly, deprived her of ease by 
day and rest by night : hope being extinguished 
and life a burthen, she made many attempts to 
destroy herself. For months no sort of change 

6 
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took place. Her apartment was decorated wtHi 

pictures representing the portraits of saints, burn- 
ings of Smithfield, the sufferings of our Saviour, 
&c. the patient was surrounded with bibles and 
prayer-books, and she received the constant visits 
of some itinerant preachers, who employed their 
utmost zeal and exertions in the hope of dissipat- 
ing her distressing ideas, but without success. la 
this state she was committed to my care, I im- 
mediately removed her books and pictures, and 
suffered no one to visit her but an attendant and 
myself: allowed no reasoning on religious topics, 
and only a little light reading. Having been very 
irregular in her diet, her tongue foul and breath 
offensive, an active antimoiiial emetic commenced 
my method of cure ; this brought away a vast 
quantity of bilious undigested sordes, and pro- 
duced some very offensive evacuations from the 
bowels. A certain hour for rising and going to 
bed was observed, and exercise in the open air 
gradually increased, which some days was extend- 
ed even to fatigue : still religion was the subject 
of her musings and soliloquies, her ideas con- 
fused and incoherent, but her looks became 
more natural, and she could be occasioilally di- 
verted from the favourite topic. Various remedies 
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were administered, with very little relief, for 
several weeks, and then for two or three weeks^ 
following all medicine was suspended; the curative 
attempts confined to amusing and interesting the 
mind, to light nutritious diet, and to constant 
exercise. Under this plan she obviously im^ 
proved, but she grew thin and complained of 
weakness ; a more generous diet Was then adopted, 
two glasses of wine every day, with some prepara- 
tions of steel, and an occasional aperient to obviate 
costiveness ; she at length began to think more 
ratiohally on serious subjects, and even to con- 
verse with propriety on them. A plan for the 
management of both mind and body was laidt 
down, calculated merely to restrain the propensity 
to inaction, and to vary the subject of pursuit.—- 
This finally succeeded. 

CASE mi. 

Mr. , aged 40 — his case was very similar 

to the former, in its most striking features, during 
the first weeks of his . indisposition. A more 
wretched or distressing picture of human infirmity 
can scarcely be imagined. At leneth all the 
symptoms that characterize religious melancholy 
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were suddenly converted into thqse of mania 
furibunda.-7-He who was before silent, motionless, 
and almost senseless as a statue, now raved and 
swore, displayed the most surprising exertions of 
s|:reng^h, and required three or four stout men to 
restrain his violence and secure him : hi? mind 

» 

underwent a change equally striking ; all was joy 
and happiness, and the countenance expressed the 

9 4 ■ ^ 

utmost gaiety and pleasant feeling. — Ideas the 
most extravagant and wild now occupi^ his atten- 
tion, and schemes equally so became the subject 
pjf frequent reasoning and calculation. There ex- 
isting no contra-indication, a varied antiphlo- 
gistic plan was adopted, all stimuli were abstracted, 
and sometimes light excluded : this in a fev 
weeks perfectly succeeded. 

The conversion of religious melancholy inta 
fvirious madness is a frequent occurrence, and is 
generally followed by recovery. This has sug- 
gested the propriety, in some cases that have re- 
sisted more common methods of producing a 
degree of excitement, by vfirious means, such as 
keeping the patient, for days in succession, in a 
state of intoxication, which j&as often occasioned 
an alleviation of symptoms, and someti^ies re- 
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stored the sufferer to reason. The religious in- 
sane are commonly despondent, though there are 
exceptions, yet in none of these do we scarcrfy 
ever find any indication to direct the curative at- 
tempts, and I have frequently observed with 
astonishment, in such cases, that however the 
body may be affected by medical, moral, or me- 
chanical means, the mind undergoes no changes, 
or if occasionally diverted or distracted from the 
subject of its melancholy musings, it reverts to 
the same point, like the needle to the pole. As 
the gloomy insane devotee conceives himself 
justly abandoned to despair, not a ray of hope 
enters his beclouded mind, he places no con* 
fidence in the mercy and goodness of God, nor, 
though he admits the truth of the doctrine of the 
atonement, will allow its possible efficacy in his 
case. The merest peccadillos of his earliest youth 
al-e generally aggravated into the most atrocious 
crimes, and accusations of conscience incessantly 
haunt him. If we may judge from the language 
and the figures drawn by patifents of this descrip- 
tion, to convey an idea of their feelings and suf- 
ferings, they must be exquisite : they are almost 
uniformly in the habit of quoting scripture very 
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accurately to elucidate their positions, but as uni- 
formly pervert its real meaning ; delighting to 
dwell on the gloomy side of subjects, they dis- 
regard the brighter. Thus, on my asking a miser- 
able desponding fanatic, who believed himself out 
of the reach of even Omnipotence, if the arm of 
the Lord was shortened that it could not save ? he 
immediately retorted, "is his power diminished 
that he cannot destroy ?'* 

Though reasoning with such patients is seldom 
effectual, it should always be had recourse to 
when other means have proved unsuccessful, as 
instances having occurred in which conviction 
has flashed on the mind, and corrected its wander- 
ings from a single argument. Selecting the moUia 
tempora fandi, we should preface our arguments 
with insisting on being heard without interrup- 
tion, and then endeavour to suit them to the 
erroneous ideas adopted by the patient : and as 
his mind is generally tormented and terrified by a 
sense of the enormity of his offences, and the ap- 
prehension of the effects of God's wrath and dis- 
pleasure, we might expatiate on the merits of 
Christ and the efficacy of his atonement, en- 
deavour to dissipate fear, and excite hope by quot- 
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in|; apprppri^ite parts of scripture, such as the 
Mrabje of the labourers in the vineyard, in whicl) 
it appears, that those who were hired at even thp 
ejevepth hour received the same wages 4s those 
lyhp had borne the burthen and heat of the day ; 
•^ gIso the account of the thief who was crucijEied 
yitb our Saviour. 

I have met with some miserable individuals, 
whose defective reasoning turned entirely upoQ 
J^aving committed the unpardonable sin; in these 
cases it is necessary to oblige the patient minutely 
and accurately to describe his idea of the exact 
pature of the crime, and afterwards to confute 
his arguments by proving their absurdity an4 
impossibility, 

I have had a great number of cases of religious 
melancholy, which exhibited but very little variety 
except in their termination ; but I could select 
many to shew the propriety of adopting the means 
proposed, were it not that they would swell this 
tract beyond all reasonable bulk. 

Perhaps the most successful moral means result 
•from exciting new mental affections that have a 
tendency. decidedly to correct erroneous ideas, to 

i 

call up new trains of thought, destroy the links 
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of morbid association^ and break the force lOid; 
effects of vicious mental habits^ which frequently 
have ye(y extensive influence in, the animal ecQr 
no]cny> producing many of those periodical aikl 
irregular effects erroneously imputed to other, 
causes. We are such slaves to habit^ that whati 
it is strengthened by frequent repetition^ its do^ 
minion remains even in the absence of the causea 
t;hat occasioned it. > 

The mental indications are as various as the 
forms and causes of insanity ; but the employ- 
ment of remedies^ acting on the mind primarily^ 
should be regulated by the prominent features of 
the disease: some maniacs^ require threats^ others 
$ootl^iDg ; the eccentric vacaries of this class to 
be humoured^ the simple erroneous idea of that 
to be Qombated ; while the hope of efHcapy^ in a 
great degree^ will depend on the nature and dura- 
tion of the insanity^ the age and peculiarities of 
the maniac. It would be extremely useful could 
we lay down certain rules for the moral manage- 
ment of insane patients of every description ; but 
this is not possible^ it must depend on the exist- 

• • • * 

ing, symptoms and circumstances of each case. 
There are few instances where the insanity has 
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s^idA u deckled dmtadtef> m to eAMt the tpMr 
plieatidn of ^keA rutes^ la ftiOst e( tfadie «iM» 
w6i<^ may be M-ii^d tdigiotis ^adlMM^Jl (bighrt 
AMI redSdtiaWd to^ app^f sbnilar tMsms i . iMMt 
«ii(^h a ^latt k fraught With elKtreMe Ikaz^V iKi 
fl&ihe it is absolutely ttecessary to <l&i»rive tiMb 
pafietit c^ bo5li^^ particularly of hi* bibl6^ ktxit 
iievt^# to allow any rtesotiing on the fitiljpebti^ tbil. 
harass and occupy the mind ; ad wheiNI tlM^iMM 
of ilutho^s^ and passages of Mripfure ktb ptvWrted^ 
and the intellect has become bewiMeflsd 1^ cK^ii|^ 
dei^p into p^mie philosophy, and the patlMt 4^ 
Vightt to wander in the mazefi of apecdaiIi^fl^U<^ 
gbn, is sceptical or dogitiatica}> where be brifas^HA^ 
bitoself the Deity^ our Siavibur^ an jq[poitIe^ fte^ 
or possessed of supernatural powe^s.'^ IHr d^ert 

■ 

^ The Author recollects a singular instance of a derangtA 
idea of a inaniJEu; being corrected by a vei*y sihii^le ^a^iilH. 
The patient asserted that ho was the Holy Ghtrat^-li geMlcMAtaL 
present immediately exclaimed, yoa the Holy Qhmti :whM 
proof have you to produce ? I know that I ani^ waa hk amwer^ 
the gentleman said how is this possible, there is but one Holy 
Ghost, is there I how then can you be the Holy Ghost and 1 
be SQ too ? He appeared surprised and puzzled,, and after 9^ 
short pause said " but are j^om the Hbly Ghost T VUlNi the- 
other observed, did you not know that I was I his oasw^r WIm». 
I did not know it before,, why thea I cannot be the Holy Ghoitr . 
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subject must ht more delicately handled ; ihd 
daratiged id^ may be i^lmly combated by a few 
finil^y opposing arguitteiits^ often repeated ; hopci 
fihoirtd be elevated^ and some t^ys of light di£^ 
fosed through the gloomy fMrospect. From hence 
it is obvioas^ that there are two classes of the reli« 
giousl^ insati€f> one self-conceited and confident^ 
the other humble and de^ndent. With the 
iii-sl^ it will b^ always necessary for the physidaei 
stid^ attendants to look to their own safety^ being 
darned heretics and reprobates by the patients^ 
ill whosef ^opinion no crime attaches to th^r injuty 
or dettructioQ : with the last, the attenton mus( 
be' directed to ^e patient, who being a prey to 
tbe^nKfNft miserable feeling and despondency, i$ 
too fr^qnenily dti»posed to suicide, and to accom /* 
plish this dreadful purpose will sometimes employ 
the most consummate art, and elude the strictest 
Vigilance. 

The Cur6 of these deplorable diseases, being 
that part of my treatise which I consider by far 
the most important, and intending it to be more 
practical than speculative, I hope to be excused 
if X d«4^nd to minuti^ in' a matter of such mo* 
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Some physicians Have laboured to prove that 
insanity is uniformly produced by a mental cause^ 
or that it is in general dependent on no bodily 
one ; but their arguments are certainly inconr 
elusive, and I am more disposed to subscribe to 
the converse of the proposition^ that madness is 
fdways accompanied by corporeal disease, though 
ibis may not be obvious to the senses in every 
case. It is possible the occasional causes may be 
either mental or bodily, but it will be most rar 
tional as well as useful in practice to b^Ueve the 
proximate cause of the latter description. . 

In attempting the cure of insanity, we certainly 
ought, if possible, to inform ourselves of the 
remote causes, and carefully to collect the mo9t 
minute particulars connected with the history of 
every case. In a great variety of maniacs, the 
employment of medicine is either improper or 
•impracticable ; and here our curative attempts 
must be confined to what is called management, 
which often claims a considerable share in remov- 
ing mental derangement. Strong coercive mea* 
^ sures are seldom necessary in the earlier stages of 
. the disease, though much address is requisite to 
secure tranquillity and obedience ; but more is 
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aitvays to be done> as before observed, by firmness! 
and tenderness than by violence and harshness*: 
That there are cases perfectly unmanageable with- 
out bodily restraint, and all the different m&ms: 
of security, must be acknowledged : and others, 
where, from the nature of the complunt, and itsr 
peculiarities, as connected with the temperament, 
and the prominent symptoms, such restrictive, 
means are absolutely necessary ; for it often hap* 
pens that the ^lent moping melancholic, as well 
as the furious maniac, is artfully lulling suspicion' 
brooding mischief, and has all the faculties of his 
soul intently bent upon injuring himself or others. 
It would be impossible to point out the modes of 
management exactly suited to the various species^ 
of madness we meet with in practice, I will there* 
fore content myself with detailing what may be 
requisite in the two opposite states of insanity. 
Mania and Melancholia, In the first, where there 
are symptoms of high excitement, and the natural 
disposition and temper are very' materially altered ; 
where audacity, indelicacy, and fury alternate, 
with raving, vociferation, and impatience of con-i^ 
trol, we must have recourse to the best methods 
of restraint, and perhaps every other must yield to^ 
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the improved strait waistcoat, assisted by other 
means of coercion.^ jv: 

Tbe foriQas maniac^ after being well aecured^ 
ahould be kept quiet^ and all stimuli abstracted^ 
(excepting, perhaps, Cght, ooncerning which I ^bavo 
not been able to form a decided Qpinion ; a; tota( 
darkness generally tends to s^ravate all thfi. 
ipymptoms, by exciting iSsar, dread, and ftpprehca 
aion ; it will be, obviously, improper in soiiie 
cases to have recourse to it, but in others it will 
be necessary on purpose tp produce these efiects^ 
|h a considerable proportion of insane patients^ 
ponfinement to an airy quiet apartment, from 
whence previously every dangerous or missile 
weapon has been removed, is all that is nepessary. 
Whenever coercion is indispensable, great ad-r 
Ti^itages wpuld arise were it employed under the 
immediate inspection of the physician^ who should 
give directions and see them exequted, but not 
assist: he should issue his orders, andseethen^ 
obeyed ; never threaten, without executing ^ 
should be firm yet tender, and never permit him-:: 
self to b^ alarmed, agisted, or ru^ed. 

* The Author conceives he has ipade improvements in theae 
faechanical contrivances, of which he may at some futore tima 
DUblish a description Avith engrayip^s. 
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Corporeal punishments^ such as strip^^ ar? itk 
mfi case necessary or admiissible«'* 

Thus far the attention has been directed to the 
^management o£ the body in i^Aama^ it must now 
he directed to that of the mind. 

It has been a very >general^ but erroneous idea, 
-that the sul^ects ^hallucination should be unL- 
formly humoured and attended to^ in order to 
^i^ipate or correct theoi ; that the fear of excitit 
ing madmen by contradiction indicates the necea* 
sity of acquiescence with their eceentncities^ and 
the propriety of leasoning with them on the 
topics of thedr alienation ; but such a practice k 

4}ften productive of an aggravation ^f the synjpr 
ioma» and *oi% admissible ^tb^ far tl^e pui^^oM 
<of gaining some important objects or ^i^ere st 
Aiakes part of the curative system^ as in Case V.^ 

*T|b^|iM'u>^8<9aniaQ he\ngipnx» resfariMi^, H ma^ be ex^ 
^te4 vt|i9^ I ^hal) point .oj;it some rules |br i^ tsle^e 4 ihk^ 
lkowe.very.is a matter of fBJ^gh dijffic^Uy^ and it is only by clolfi 
.observation an4 long e^peiiience that we can ascortak^ when f^ 
part or the wftpk of t^e coercion should be discontinue^^ 
ifis prornises q^n seldom be depended up^. pThe liberati<H> 
Hmst^ bQw^veCy in all ca9^ be gradyiaL 

1 1 am aware that a deigree of confusion and cont^^^ictiof^ 
^ppe^s to exist in the observations and directions r«i|>ectii^ 
4be practice of oppo^iiig or humoiuripg^e deranged ideas .(^ 
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The business of managing the alienated mind 
IS a very difEcult branch of the curative art^ for 

different inaniac9i--The subject has occupied much of my 
attention, but I find it extremely difficult to give such rules 
and directions as may not mislead the inexperienced practi- 
tioner. . 

The remarks upon this part of the former edition of this 
work, in a criticism of a very respectable periodical publica- 
tion, seem so judicious, and for the most part, so entirely 
ac(iord with my own ideas, that I shall take ^e liberty of 
transcribing some of them. *' If we may presume to generalize 
for ourselves, from considering the nature of the hallucinatioii 
in the few cases which Dr. Cox has .related, we should con* 
elude that the instances in which the idea may be humoured 
with success, are those which bear a great affinity to hypo- 
chondriasis, or which are in fact hypochondriasis in an ex- 
treme degree. The insanity in these instances we believe^ 
with Dr. Crichton, originates in some obscure and uneasy 
corporeal sensation, which excites the imagination to those 
very unaccountable conceptions which constitute the disease. 
Strong impressions on the senses may in these cases counter- 
act the tendency of those feelings.— -We can here oppose sen- 
sation to sensation ; clear and distinct sensation to that which 
is obscure : the latter of course yields to the former, and 
without the train Qf imaginary evils to which it gave rise. If 
a person believes himself to be affected with the itch^ as in the 
second case related by Dr. Cox, the production of a crop of 
•ruptions on the skin by some application, and the apparent 
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^hich very few rules can be laid down. Dr. Lorry,- 
(See De Melancholia^ Vol. IL page 382) speak* 
ing on the subject, says, *^ praecipue vero pre- 
ceptoris haec esto cura, ut studeat qu& parte ad 
furorem inclinet animus illi commissus, hancque 
praecipue temperare studeat, non minas aut ver- 

cure by other applications excites a palpable sensation whiclk 
the imagination cannot easily distort; and that which wa^ 
obscure is no longer attended to. But in other cases, where 
the disease is more purely mental, is independent of sensation, 
and the mere result of strong and repeated impressions on 
the mind (such are instances of religTous insanity) to accord 
with the insane idea, and to permit it to be cherished, i% 
but to respect the impression, and to add to its intensity ; no 
couutei:^.cting object or sensation can be employed ; and de- 
ception is impossible. Hence the only successful attempt to 
cure must be the contrary of the former ; it must consist in 
removing every thing whidi, by association, can induce the* 
recurrence of the insane idea ; in preventing all reasoning oh 
the subject of it ; and in pressing upon the attention every 
variety of topic that may interest the mind. Case V. of Dr» 
Cox affords a pointed illustration of this doctrine/' (See Cri* 
tical Review for July, 1805.) 

I would only observe on this criticism that, contrary to the 
principle laid down of "preventing all reasoning, Ac," I 
have met with some few cases of religious melancholy in 
which reasoning produced the most obvious advantages after 
other more oommpn and probable means had failed. 
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bem mtentande^ sed oppo^itumm virtutum 1ti3<X<^ 
ba9i sad avertQQda ab us qu^e po$svmt propensiQiii 
|)Oiidus ftddere^ In hoQ vero ars consistit ut vff 
illaU nofi $imt\atw ne tndoeiUs »mous iKg^tii >qo-^ 
wlto wdore concupiscaU" 

In ^very tase^ a9 much liberty md ^Mre)ae in 
the open air should be allowed as is consistent 
with safety ; and when coercion is employed, the 
degree of it should be uniformly proportioned t^ 
that of the disease. 

The management of melancholies turn, prinoi. 
pally upon the prevention of injury to themselves: 
^th patients of this description coercion is seldom 
necessary, excepting with the above intention; 
and, in general, a plan very opposite to that 
adcqyb^d with the furious maniac is to be pursued^ 
The utmost sympathy and feeling is to be vmim 
formly observed in the conduct of the {^ysteias 
and attendants, who should employ all their exer- 
tions to amuse the mind, and divert the thoughts 
from the gloomy subjects^ which occupy it, by 
endeavouring to interest and excite new and 
pleasing ideas. It sometimes happens that after 
the most acute and ingenious reasoning has failed, 
4U)d ^very attempt to make any impression X)a 
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talking tpi ^;thir4 p^soif in. the .presence of the 
patiei^ 9rt%ny^pQ^ng hu$ enroneous opinb^ 
.andpoixxUng o\ff^ the ah^urdity^d impossibility 
pf truth and reality in the ideas h^ maint^ns, 
quoting instances^ and siting cases as additional 
proc^Sy has been produptive of happy effects.^ 
A great part of the successful nu^nagement of 

* 

the insane is such as cannot be minutely describe^ 
for as the existing symptoms diflfer, so must tho 
methods to be adopted ; but let it be indelibly im- 
pessed on the physician and attendants^ that all 
the fury, disposition to mischief^ attempts to in* 
jure^ and all the noise and exertions of maniacs, 
jas well as their abuse, ke^n, sarcastic, cutting 
observations, &c. are the result of disease, and 
ought to be allowed for accordingly, and imputed 
to this source ; that any virulence of expression 
should never be regarded by the attendants or 
physician ; nor injury or violence inflicted on 
them be resented or returned ; unnecessary seve- 
fity is unmanly and highly criminaL 
|ni most instances, maniacs, notwithstanding 

• See Gate I. 

6 . 
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the apparent ungovernable fury and impatience of^ 
control, are easily curbed, and fear as easily in-' 
duced. A firm, resolute demeimfor, stem aspect,' 
an assumption of authority, giving orders and 
ae^ng them executed, uniformly decided mea- 
aures, a scrutinizing look fixed on the patient's 
eye, will, in general, excite dread or confidence, 
respect and compliance: and the procuring of 
these efiects is a material point gained, which \i 
seldom lost again, unless by the mismanagement 
and improper conduct of the physician. The 
promises of a maniac who can reason at all may 
sometimes be attended to, and the word of honour 
IS seldom broken, if solemnly given at those 
periods when the more violent and dangerous 
symptoms have subaided* Deception, unless this 
makes part of our attempts to relieve, should 
never be admitted in the management of the 
insane ; if once detected confidence is lost, and 

with it very frequently our hopes of cure. All 

» 

our measures respecting them should be decided, 
and though mildness, yet firmness, should attend 
their execution ; no point should be abandoned 
which our judgment approves : for an effect or 
impression once produced ' is generally lasting. 
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and a repetitton of disagreeable means seldom 
neces^ffiy* 

Our curative aUempts may often be; very much 
assisted by artfully engaging the mind in somf 
pursuit^ occupying the body in>^y employment 
which requires attention^ and yet does not oqc%» 
aion fatigue; attaching importance to certain 
trifling engagements^ ^uch as weaving bobbin^ 
knotting thready knitting, nettings and various 
other modes^ which it is no^ jiiecessary tp enu^ 
merate. 

The pQwer of harmony over soine^ constitutions 
is not easily described or conceived.: I have seen 
it rouse from a most lethargic state^ and, divert 
the mind from the subject of its deepest contem- 
plation. In a military maniac, I once witnessed ^e 
notes of a shrill fife, managed with some address, 
first awaken attention, then occasion interest^ a$ 
was obvious by his animated looks and by '^his 
beating time; till at length, by varying the air ac- 

» 

cording to the effects, it produced the most plea- 
aing sensations, and brought back, as he after- 
wards informed me, some very impressive recol- 
lections, excited an entirely new train of thpujght, 
and seemed to correct the errors of intellect: 



fbotigh he had ndt left hh bed for treekff^ 
spoken a single word during that time^ and hatf h6t!& 
impported entitidy by force, he now arose^ dre^ed 
htmselfj and t^ithout any other remedy but gentie 
ibnies^ retttfnid t6 bb fbrtner habits of neatnesi 
and YationaHty ;' advandng gradually to perfect 
irecovery. Utiforttinately he relapsed* year or 
two afterwards/ ind 1 1^ is now incurable. 

The cottcord of sweet sounds^ however ptbduced; 
niay be often veiy trsefully eiliployed in the tre8t«* 
ment of maniacs : it has hushed contending pas« 

« 

^ions^ allayed irritatibn^ collected the wandeHng 
thoughts, and iilduced sleep. 
• Where thtt patient has been a performer, if 
there exists no bodily itidisposition that Contrail 
Indicates, the playing on his instrument should be 
always allowed, as it innocently employs both 
mind and body; and where the partiality for 
niusic is considerable, the indulgence or deprira* 
tion may make part of a system of rewards and^ 
punishments. Some few instances have occurred 
in my practice, where the patient, who, before his 
mental malady, possessed the most exquisite skill 
on various instruments, and the most profound 
l^nowledge of music as a science, has lost both 
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wbifo tttkter fate haliactatttioti> n waft proved bf 
f^lscited 6Kp€)rihlent (but M bis health and in^ 
Mto^ ^piiciTddy hi» ttmsidd powir» returned. I 

cmd^ hid th^ cam i^ « profeiMr whd^e talenti 
leeiMd iM^^mid byt»efit9l demtigemetit;^!! th* 
feteltki of hfe mifi4 • waflf l4fMti^ ttpoft hid ^la^ 
lesflioti^ though h« freq\t«ndy usatohed on this 
iod every ot^efHuhjMit tttemdly. Hts id^M^ m 
executed on the violin, were wonderfully Mrikifig^ 
singular, and original ; but the labour and practice 
some passages occasioned were attended by profuse 
perspiration^ and often followed by exhaustion 
and syncope^. A few very eccentric and bewtiful 
variations of some popular English airs, two or 
three of whidi were oomposed in thievery aotnS 
of maniacal paroxysntti, I have stitt in my posses^ 
mony which hsve beeh much admiiied by amatetrirs^ 
and require very superior talent to execute aocu-;^ 
rately. I atn sorry to add of this extraordinary 
genius^ that though he perfectly recovered, and 
eo»tinued in possedsion of all his iacalties for 
many mcmtfas, he rdapeed, and is sinte dead, 
f'rom the few e&peiiments I have made, I am 
oonfideat the concord of sounds, in some ^caseSi^ 
and 4ibe. dioconl of jarrmg mstrumemU, in othersg^ 
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might be very usefully employed in the rectifica^ 
tion of some alienated mind^. . The study of tho-» 
rough bass and counterpoint is well caliQulated 
ibr the amusement and employment of patients^ 
musically mad^ under proper reatrietions^ and in 
particular circumstances.. Hence I am decidedly 
pf opinion that music^ as a mean in the treatment 
of many diseases^ is undeservedly despised and 
neglected. 

There is a charxn^ a power that sways the breast^ 
Bids every passion revel or be still ; 
Inspires with rage^ or all our cares dissolves^ 
Can soothe distraction and almost despair : 
That power is Music : — • 
Music exalt$ each joy^ allays each grief^ . 
. Expels diseases^ softens every pain^ 
Subdues the rage of poison and the plague ; 
And hence the wise in ancient days adored 
One power of Mediciner— melody and song. 

Armstrong^ m • o. 

In the medical management of the insane^ it is 
an object of the first importance, when symptoms 
of high excitement take place, to ascertain whe* 
ther the disease be of the sthenic or asthenic 
kind ; as rage, fury, and every species of violence 
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accompany these two opposite states; The disten- 
t5dn of vessels may be efther tonic or atonic, and 
cfeiive its origin from different sources ; the first 
from^ tenseness and rigidity, with partial or ge- 
neral plethora of the system, when the circulating 
fluids are violently propellied in order to overcome 
the resistance ; and the other from debility and 
relaxation of the coats of vessels, when these 
yielding too easily, admit a more than ordinary 
proportion of contents. In the treatment of such 
cases, the physician must be directed by his know*- 
})edge of the remote or occasional causes. 

It may be difficult to point out with accuracy 
aB the diagnostic marks of those cases in which 
the irritability and fury are the resirit of atony; 
but the more prominent features may be easily 
ascertained. Thus, where all the usual attendant 
symptoms of mania furibunda follow diseases that 
have been attended with extreme exhaustion of 
the system, where an abstemious and evacuating 
plan has been rigidly pursued, and great prostra- 
tion of strength has followed, where painful pro- 
tracted parturition is succeeded by insanity, where 
debility and emaciation exist, notwithstanding the 
attendant fulness of the pulse, where paleness 

6 
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and trembling of the extremities, partial and 
foetid diaphoresis take place^ where impeded 
respiration follows trifling exertions^ and syncope 
violent ones, and where no alleviation of any of 
these symptoms is procured by the antiphlo^stic 
plan: in all these, and other similar cases, we 
may reasonably suspect, that the appearance of 
high excitement results from atony, and this 
should direct our practice ; for here I suspect 
that deviation from the healthy distention of the 
vessels of the organs more immediately connected 
with the intellect^ which I have laid down as the 
proximate cause.* 

Diet is an object of very considerable moment 
in attempting the cure of the insane. The qua- 
lity is not of so much consequence as the quan- 
tity, either as to fluid or solid ingesta. The. 
almost total abstinence from liquids, as recom- 
mended by some practitioners, has^ I believe^ 
been seldom carried to any great extent ia 
the treatment of maniacs ; and as this system^i 
rigidly pursued, occasions the intolerable sensa- 
tion of thirst, were any advantages to resultj^ 

♦ See Cases VIII, IX, and X. 
8 
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Wdiild it not be reasonable to impute the good' ^ 
effects to this painful impression, which forcibly 
affecting the stomach arrests the attention 2 
though it must be allowed that no plan can be 
more reasonable^ where the vessels are loaded^ 
with an obvious determination towards the head^ 
than abstraction of fluids, and a very limited 
quantity as part of the diet. So long as symptoms 
of irritation or violence exist, it has been usual 
to pursue the antiphlogistic plan ; but where 
these obviously arise from atony or debility this 
must be highly improper, as they are only to 
be removed by a generous diet, bark, port, winci 
&c,* Another very improper practice in the die- 
tetic management of the insatie is almost uni^ 
versally adopted, that of plying them with caudles 
and broths, teas and ptisans, deluging the sto- 
mach with warm thin fluids : these impair the 
powers of the chylopoetic viscera, induce flatu- 
lency, and tend to generate or accumulate viscid 
phlegm, the presence of which deranges every 
healthy process, and has more connection with 
the state of the intellect than will be readily ad- 

* See Cases VIII> 1X> and X- 
G 2 
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mitted. In the majority of cases the diet should be 
of the most nutritious kind, administered in small 
quantities, and often : the various leguminous 
productions, and the culinary preparations from 
them, are generally improper, as also the whole 
tribe of fermented liquors : pure water with the 
occasional mixture of distilled spirits is the best 
beverage. 

It often happens, from various causes, but most 
freqjaently from some mistaken idea or secret 
vow, that maniacs refuse food; in such cases, 
rich soups, gellies, and the like, arie indispensaUjr 
necessary, and must be introduced by force ; but' 
new milk alone, combined with other nutritious 
substances, or loaded with animal gluten, has beea 
found to preserve lif(p longest^ either by the mouth 
or clysterwise. 

In every instance much advantage arises Grom 
a system of regularity ; the hours of leaving andi 
retiring to bed, of meals and exercise, &c. should 
be punctually observed ; as very trifling means, 
acting uniformly and constantly, are oftei;i pro- 
ductive of considerable advantages, and QQOQ 
should be neglected that have any claim to atten- 
tion ; for though relief does not speedily follow 
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our best exertions, we should ever indulge hope 
and persevere in the ui^e of Various methods whili 
the shadow of probable success remains. 

Many hopeless cases undoubtedly arise from 
topical mechanical causes Withitl the bfain : wh^t- 
ever increases the bulk of its contents, obstructs or 
impedes the circulation, in a bony case such as the 
cranium, may be reasonably conceived equal to 
the production of deranged intellect ; and that 
this does sometimes take place, both as cause 
and effect, dissection and accidental modes of re« 
lief * have unequivocally proved, though th^ 
Creator has so admirably provided for the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the more noble organs. 
Where such causes are suspected to be present 
from certain appearances about the head^ eom*^ 
plaints of fulness, partial, flying painful affections 
about this part, occasional squintings dilatatiotl of 
the pupil, regular periodical retufns of insanity, 
where the usual means have failed, are we riot 
warranted in hairing recourse to desperate ones, 
and may not relief arise from the application of 
the trephine to various parts of the cranium^? by 

* See Cas€f XII, aud XIIL 
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removing portions of which, may not a greater 
degree of expansion be allowed to its contents^ 
and thus contribute to the rectification of their 
impaired functions ? 

The medical philosopher, in his study of hu* 
man nature, must have observed the sympathetic 
correspondence of action between the mind and 
body, which is uniformly present in health and 
disease, though varying with circumstances. The 
different passions, according to their nature, the 
degree or intensity of application, and the sensi* 
bility of the party, exhibit certain characteristic 
expressions of countenance, and produce obvious 
changes, actions, or motions in the animal eco- 
nomy.* Music has been found to occasion all 
these actions, changes, . and movements in some 
susceptible systems, ; and where one passion mor^ 
bidly predominates, as frequently happens in ma* 
nia, those species of simple or combined sounds 
which excite an opposite passion may be very 
usefully employed. If then such effects can be 

* Omnis cnim mptus animi suum auendam a natura habet 
Vultutn et sonum et gestum ct ejus oranis vultus, omnesquo 
voces, ut ncrvi in fidibus ita sonant,, ut a motu aqimi quo(ju^ 
jfttiit pulsae, Cic. ^^ ^ratore, 



produced by such a power, acting on a mind 
only endued with its healthy proportion of suscep* 
tibility, what may we not expect where the sen- 
sibility is morbidly increased, and where the 
patient is alive to the most minute impressions ? 
Cases frequently occur where acuteness of sen- 
sibility and extreme delicacy exist to such a de- 
gree, that most of the more common, moral, and 
medical means are contra-indicated; here relief 
may be frequently administered through the me- 
dium of the senses : the varied modulations, the 
lulKng, soothing cords even of an Eolian harp 
have appeased contending passions, allayed miser- 
able feeling, and afforded ease and tranquillity to 
the bosom tortured with real or fancied woe ; and 
I can easily imagine, that jarring discord, grating 
harsh rending sounds, applied to an ear naturally 
musical, would uniformly excite great commotion.' 
Under circumstances calculated to assist this ac- 
tion, by producing unpleasant impressions through 
the medium of the other senses, as when screeches 
and yells are made in an apartment painted black 
and red, or glaring white, every man must be 
painfully affected ; the maniacal patient, however 
torpid, must be roused ; or, on the contrary. 
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where an opposite state obtains^ extreme 5ensi> 
bility and impatience of powerful impcessicwa^ there 
much may be expected £rom placing the patient 
in an airy room, surrounded lyith flowers breath- 
ing odours, the walls and furniture coloured 
green, and the air ^itated by undulations of the 
softest harmony* Much of this may appear fanci"- 
ful and ridiculous, but the iiiquiring practitioner 
will find, on making the experiment, that it de« 
serves his serious attention ; and no means are 
to be despised which are capable of arresting the at-* 
Mention, ohangingthe trains of thought, interesting 
the affections, removing or diminishing painful 
sensations, and ultimately renda-ing both mind and 
body sensible to impressions, and all this has been 
effected by music. Every individual is not capa- 
ble of accurately estimating the extensive powers 
of this agent ; but I would ask the musical ama- 
teur, or the experienced professor, if he has not 
frequently felt sensations the most exquisite and 
indescribable; if he have not experienced the 
whde frame trilling with inexpressible delight, 
when the tide of full harmony has flown on his ear; 
and the most wretched miserable feeling, uni- 
versal horripilatio and cutis anserina, from the 
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grating crash of discord i All the varied sensa- 
tions, from transport to <lisgust, have been occa* 
sioned by the different movements in one piece 
of music. I might amuse my readers with a great 
variety of instances, where persons have been very 
singularly affected by means of music, and where 
its powers have extended to the brute creation, 
but this I purposely avoid. 



CASE VIIL 
■, aged 1 9, temperament not very ex- 



quisitely marked^ but rather choleric ; fair skin^ 
dark hair and eyes^ of most accomplished man- 
ners, very superior literary acquirements, and 
amiable disposition. A tender attachment to a 
worthless object, at length diminished her natural 
vivacity, she became pensive, and fond of solitude. 
One of those accomplished villains, who so fre- 
quently practise their successful systems of seduc- 
tion, after securing her confidence, had at length 
triumphed over her too susceptible heart, rioted 
in the possesion of her charms, and then basely 
deserted hen I cannot pretend to pourtray what 
beggars description ; but a more interesting or 
distressing case can scarcely be imagined ; suffice 
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it' to say, the period of gestation passed withoitt 
any peculiar corporeal indisposition,' but the un- 
happy patient pined in secret, her 'vivacity and 
spirits, like her deceitful lover, abandoned her, 
and her countenance exhibited the most striking 
traits of guilt and despondency. A protracted 
and painful parturition reduced her delicate frame 
to extreme debility and emaciation, while her 
ideas became confused and her mind obviously 
diseased. Her days and nights were passed in 
alternate raving, vociferations and incoherent 
murmurs. Though the countenance assumed 
the common marks of facies hippocratica ; the 
eyes shone with an unusual brilliancy, and with'* 
that peculiar expression which so frequently ac- 
companies insanity. A regimen, composed of nu- 
tritious soups, vegetable and animal gellies, was 
gradually changed to full generous diet. A slight 
infusion of the bark was succeeded by a strong 
decoction, and the same in substance : the mind 
was kept interested by change of scenery and 
varied pursuits : the sympathy of kind friends, 
and the consolations of religion, 'brightened her 
future prospects, and elevated her hopes. Under 
this system, both mind and body daily acquired 
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strength, and at length health and reason were 
perfectly re-established. 

CASE IX. 

, aged 30, sanguineous temperament. 



of a delicate irritable habit, subject to transient 
head-aches and slight febrile attacks, the mother 
of four children. Nothing unusual occurred dur- 
ing her periods of gestation ; indeed her health 
rather improved whUe pregnant ; but she uni- 
formly suffered excessively in parturition : the 
milk, which at first was copious, generally disap- 
peared the second or third , day, and then the 
usual marks of insanity took place. Her ideas 
passed in rapid succession, linked by nothing like 
rational or natural association, and tinctured by 
no one particular character, which is, I believe, 
almost uniformly the case in puerperal mania. 
Her volubility, exertions, and want of rest, almost 
exhausted the vital functions ; but by adopting 
the same plan as in last case, it produced the same 
happy effects on both mind and body. 

CASE X. 

Miss — , aged 42, sanguine temperament. 
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ttry delicate habit^ seldom enjoying robust healthy 
particularly partial to botany and drawings which 
she sometimes pursued inordinately, rambling 
over hills, and scrambling up rocks, from morning 
till night, in quest of plants, and to procure 
favourite points of view for sketching ; often re- 
gardless of weather or food, and sometimes debi* 
litated and exhausted even to fainting. Such a 
process, with such a frame, could not be long 
persevered in with impunity ; at the close of one 
of the hottest days in July, after a long ramble 
over rugged steeps, precipices and mountains, in 
one of the most romantic parts of North Wales, 
a peasant found her, seated on a hillock, exhibit-^ 
ing all the usual symptoms of furious madness, 
wrrounded by fragments of plants and drawings, 
making the most frantic gesticulations, vociferat- 
ing withgreat vehemence, and spouting parts o£ 
Shakspeare. With great difficulty she was con- 
veyed home, where she continued for some time 
with all the peculiarities attendant upon the 
wildest phren^y, excepting fever. She was bled, 
purged and vomited in succession, deluged with 
saline juleps, broths, and ptisans, without any al- 
leviation ; in this situation I was consulted ; and 
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reflecting on the history of the case, the attendant 
symptoms, and the plan that had been adopted 
without relief, I was induced to eniploy an iq>po-^' 
site one. A more nutritious diet was griadua&y 
adopted, a pleaang change was speedily observed^ 
and, with the assistance of port vfine, gentle 
exercise, and without the aid of any other msedi* 
cine, besides the bark, she perfectly recovered in 
the course of one month. 

I cQuId detail a great number an4 variety of 
cases very ^milar to the above in point of tre9i:-t 
meht and termination, though the remote causes: 
in the majority were different* Insanity, in many 
instances, derives its origin from debility and ex^ 
haustioii, when it is accompanied with aA]dacity> 
fury^ impatience of control, and this whole clasa 
of symptoms; and when the causes^ 'prima faQie^ 
do not seem calculated for their production ; thus 
the indiilgence of one train of thought, protracted^ 
tliough varied studies, the incessant action of onef 
depressing or exciting passion, such as grief and 
joy, &c. these and i^milar powers acting on some 
systems, deprive the patient of rest or sleep, and- 
render hiin inattentive to the common calls of 
nature ; and, under such circumstances, food ia 

1 
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ieldotn taken regularly, of a proper quality, or m 
raificient quantity. In such cases, evacuating 
medicinef , and a debilitating plan, frequently taSH, 
and the regulation of the mind, particularly re- 
moving as much as possible what makes the 
strongest impression on it, and a tonic invigorat- 
ing plan as often succeed. 

CASE XL 

Mr, — ■' — , a very respectable tradesman, aged 
40, of the melancholic temperament, subject to 
autumnal intermittents, which were always with 
difficulty removed, naturally ingenious, and inde^ 
fatigable in whatever he undertook, pursuing it 
with an ardour that scarcely allowed any interval 
(or sleep ; a perplexing, intricate, anxious busi- 
ness, occupied his mind for weeks in succession, 
till at length he could think of nothing else, all 
bis faculties were intensely rivetted on this sub* 
jeet; and, if disturbed by eitlier the common calls 
of nature, or the solicitations * of his friends, he 
became angry, and frequently furious, till at last 
nothing could exceed his violence. All his symp- 
toms were the common ones of mania furibunda 
lltcmating with gloom and taciturnity, which 



seemed almost uniformly a state of exhaustioii; 
from the previous excitement. A whole year 
elapsed with very lit-tle alleviation, when he gra- 
dually improvedj^ without my being able to impute 
the mitigation of his;pymptoms to any one remedy; 
he was judged proper for a trial in a common 
room, with some cpnvalescents, where his only 
gratificationwas to irritate his companions, excit- 
ing squabbles 5^mongst them, and amusing him- 
self with varioqs species of mischief, when any 
opportunity offered. ^ While playing one of his 
tricks with another patient, a scuffle ensued, and 
before the attendants could effectually interfere, 
he received a violent blow on the temple, whichy 
for a time, deprived him of sense a.nd motion ; 
some prompt measures soom restored him, and, 
though he complained of unusual sensations about 
the back part of his head, and a concussion of the 
brain had certainly been the effect of the blow, he 
gradually improved, was soon conscious of his 
improper conduct, allowed he had been the ag- 
gressor, reasoned rationally on all the attendant 
circumstances, and at length lost all his com- 
plaints of both mind and body, and, I have no 
doubt, owes his restoration to the accident ; for 
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though a casual observer might hare pronounced 
him convalescent, yet there were certain pecuK- 
antics remaining, connected with his mental in- 
disposition, which I have always found very dif- 
ficult to remove ; and indeed it is a fact which^^ 
every medical man, conversant in such cases^ 
must have observed, that where the deviation* 
from rationality in maniacs is but triffing there 
the prognosis must be dubious, and there is al- 
ways much more hope where, with symptoms of 
high excitement, the ideas exhibit the utmmt 
confusion. 

Dr. Gregory, in his lectures, mentioned a case, 
where a gentleman subject to periodical alienationr 
of mind submitted to be trepanned, and never 
afterwards experienced any return of his mentaf 
malady.* 

*(See Explanation of a Criticism on the System of Dr. Gall, 
)}y J. L. Moreau de la Sartiie.) '^ Instances have been 
known in whiqh blow» on the he^d^ shocks, the 0|ieratioa of 
trepanning, and. dififcrent injuries of the brain, have entireljr 
annihilated or suddenly developed certain faculties. Thus 
Fabricius de Hilden mentions a young man who by a fall on 
the head was rendered completely silly ; and Haller an idiot 
whom a wound in the head restored to hisuBnderstanding^ Ic. 
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CASE XII. 
-, aged 30, the history of whose case I 



was never acquainted with, had been for' years 
insane, by accident fell backwards down stairs^ 
and was taken up apparently dead, but by opening 
the jugular, and employing the mor6 common 
means, signs of life returned. Upon examina-^ 
tion, it was soon discovered that the skull was 
fractured, and that there was a necessity for tre- 
panning, which operation was very skilfully per- 
formed when he was in a state of almost compleat 
insensibility ; he remained in this state for some 
weeks, when the wounds assumed a very pro- 
mising appearance, and the looks a degree of 
intelligence which had never till then been ob- 
served since the first attack of his insanity ; oc- 
casional rays of rationality appeared, and though 
he seemed averse to conversation, and his ideas 
flowed very slowly, yet they were not tinctured by 
any singularity as formerly. Exercise in the open 

is well known, that to the operation pf trepanning) Father Mo- 
billon owed a sudden increase of his intellectual faculties/'— 
It is said that a son of the late celebrated Dr. Priestley was 
restored to reason from idiotcy by a fall from a window. 

H 
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air, improved diet, and interesting amusements 
were now adopted, and with the best effects ; 
for though :he became d^JUtated and emacia t e d^ 
and the fityle 'Cif bis observations an4 -ftd^lreBS W0i% 
condideoably dhamged, be gradually advanced *to 
conyd^cctioe ^aad reooveiy. 

CASE XIIL 

Mf:. , an ii^enious mechanic, aged qSj^ 

sangui1^eo^s temperament prone to fipsceasiBf!^ 
especially in sacrificing at the shrines ^ l)Qtb 
Venus and Bacchus ; subject to spasmodic <affi^(0 
tions aind profuse per^irations on the naott 
trifling, exertions, after a week of constant liot 
and intoxication became insane. Nothing un- 
usual occurred in the symptoipps^ excepting hU 
extreme impatience of control and coercioB^ 
and to procure his liberty all the fpculti^ kX 
both body and mind wjere incessantly direoted. 
His mechanical skill was most ingeniously af^lied^ 
and his success in removing bolts, locks, &c* was 
inconceivable. The art he employed to lull sus- 
picion, and ttie means he had recourse to fbr the 
accomplishment of his ends sometimes succeeded : 
he one night opened the roof of his chamber and 
scaled the top of the house, but, by some accident 
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the^ffellfrom a wall ten' feet high, bruised his head, 

•and fraetured the tibia of his right leg: he was 

disccyfered writhing in agony ; and, with profes- 

« ■ 

•'iions of compunction ^andrepeiitance, prayed the 
•assiitanee of the surgeon,' who. was instantly sumi- 
xnoned. The necessary, process of reducing • the 
fracture was attended with' much pain, which wafs 
not very mdnfiiHybome by the patient; btit, 

• • • 

though only the .day^ before- the -acddeht'he-'^i*^ 
most fiirioufely insane, no marks of the disease 
were* now obvioUs, • nor could a trace bf ' mentil 
^ienation be discovered in any movement or ob- 
'servation; and, strange to tell, he submitted to 
'every thing proposed during two tMonths corifine- 
'ment on account of his leg, whibh at length per- 
'fectly recovered, and no return of his former 
com]f)laint took place. 'He now became a very 
"reformed character, is a great comfort to -his 
'friends, and a valuable member bf society. 

In the medical treatment of maniacs, ifa is to 

•be observed, that difficulties exist peculiar to this 

class of diseases. It frequently happens that the 

pitient cannot be induced to take what* the beit 

-fkill and jiidgmertt have prescribed, without havr 

H 2 
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ing recourse to a system of forcing, or spouting^ 
as it is called, a practice never admissible but in 
causes of the most extreme necessity. Maniacs in 
general are very insensible to the action of powers 
applied to the body, whether internal or external; 
from'fcence arises the impossibility of ascertaining 
the dose of medicines. The mind intensely oc- 
cupied, is with difficulty distracted from the sub- 
ject of its musings, which apparently absorbing 
all its powers, extends its insensibility through 
the whole animal economy : by means of this 
want of sympathy the body becomes equally 
steeled against impressions ; in such cases our 
' curative attempts should be confined to external 
corporeal agents, blisters, sinapisms, heat, cold, 
swinging, &c. and the use of medicines, particu- 
larly those of an active drastic nature, should be 
suspended till new indications warrant their em- 
ployment ; since it has happened that their ac- 
cumulation in the system, and their consequent 
combined action have proved fatal. 

In speaking of antimaniacal remedies it cannot 
be too often enforced, that no system is more re- 
prehensible than that which pursues a blind in- 
discriminate routine of practice in every case of 
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derangement* This is more frequent than, in 
the present enlightened age, would be credited, 
though it is fraught with such pernicious conse- 
quences, not only in many instances terminating 
the disease fatally, but almost always rendering 
the complaint permanent from neglecting the 
proper means in its earlier stages. 

Another difficulty attending the medical treat- 
ment of insanity arises from the impossibility of 
accurate information from the pulse ; medical 
men in general, I believe, begin to be convinced 
that the pulse will not always furnish, even in 
other diseases, ati accurate criterion of the state 
of the system, or indeed of the circulation, but in 
madness we can seldom derive any important 
knowledge from this source. The pulse, in some 
maniacs, is affected by the most trifling causes, in 
others it suffers little variation, however violent 
the attendant symptoms ; but whenever it exhibits 
very sudden and considei-able changes, without 
any obvious causes or corresponding symptoms, 
sudden death frequently closes the scene. I have 
often suspected that some maniacs possess a 
faculty like Spalanzani, of regulating the action 
of the heart by the powers of volition, increas- 
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ing or. diminishing^ it by. means of the exdtiog or* 
depressing, passions ; and I have met with some 
instances where the patieut appeared to resist the 
usual action of remedies at will : th^e pecurr. 
liariti^s are not easily explained. But recurring* 
to the pulse^ it should he laid down as . an in* - 
variable rule that^ in the treatment of maniacs, 
the utmost caution is . necessary in drawing in- 
ferences from this sour.ce. 

I might h^ve extended my observatioos- oa^ 
thiS'partof my. subject, but it is difficult tob&r 
q^inute, without . being tedious; I shall therefQre^ 
puroceed to the consideration of individual, meani^ 
ia our attempts to relieve^ diseases of the. inteK^ 
Iqct. 

VOMITING. 

Though some physicians, reasoning morC; front, 
theory than practice^ have reprobated the employ*, 
ment o£ this remedy in diseases of the mind, ex- 
perience has convinced me that it takes the pre- 
cedence of every other curative mean. I will ac- 
knowledgie that, reasoning a priori, the bene^cial 
effects of vomiting miUtate against my supposed 
proximate cause; and it. seems often contrain*^ 
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dicated, qspecially where th€R*e e^9<;^a]^ inordlnatap 
determination of blood to thei brai^i:; but I am 
Goniident that in the majority of insane patients, 
theriei is* no reaisonablc ground of apprehension^ 
from the employment of remedies of thjs desprip- 
tion, and much for hope. When obvious^ and 
imusual pl^tihpra obtains, and vonHtipg i^ vf^' 
dioated, venesection and other evaqpatjifig mie^ii^ 
s^uld precede it. QC al^ ai^f:iinaqiaq^ T.^n^^ips,. 
emetics hav^ «tood the. t^stpifagqSfl, h^yipg.lpieex^ 
sdpiost cipi^stantly emplpyed fsffu\ t)^^\ d^f^ qf 
^[i^poci»tes to* the present tim^f ;,; ;. ^ 

]^ alQiQst every specj^ and deg^eq ojf tl^^sf^. 
qomplaint^ from the slightest aberration of Ifir* 
t^Iject thM accompanies hypochpndriaiis to the. 
esftreme of mania furibunda, emetics have prove4. 
Ski i9»ost valuable and eiiicacious remedy. Their 
s^JCHii^ riot ^mply confined' to the stomach an4; 
fillet p^as^ges;, it extends through the whole sysr 
tfxa, af&cting all the vital and animal functions, 
a^tatii^g every part of the animal econprny^i and) 
i^nifi^rnilyf relieving the oppression not only of tliQ 
l»ody,> but of the mind. There never wap a. 
q^ore' mistaken idea than that vomiting, being aA 
unA^Uiral> i^ a dangeti^ug prQces^. The bmn^n 
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stomach has suffered its almost incessant action^ 
for weeks in succession, with impunity. The' 
most delicate subjects have experienced not only 
nausea, but sea-sickness during the whole of a 
long voyage without injury, and indeed with ad- * 
vantage. 

Saburra in the stomach and bowels has often 
seemed the sole cause of mental indisposition ; ' 
and the removal of it by vomiting has effected 
jiermaniht relief: how frequently do we see aft' 
the faculties of the soul when impaired and op*-- 
pressed by a loaded Stomach, instantly relieved 
by the evacuation of its contents ? This viscuSj 
in maniacs, is generally diseased, and disposed to 
collect and retain indigested viscid sordes, and the 
most judicious medical treatment will be inefH* 
cacious if we lose sight of this fact. It frequently 
happens that almost the whole of the first passages 
are lined with mucous phlegm ; and till this be 
removed, remedies are useless. I will admit that 
from existing symptoms, in many cases of insa- 
nity, the employnient of vomits is contraindicated ; 
so they certainly are in haemoptysis and other 
haemorrhages, as well as in phrenitis ; . and yet 
Dr. Bryan Robinson employed them with adr 
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vantage in these complaints. Contrary to ex- 
pectation^ vomits frequently produce a diminished 
action of the heart and arteries,' even during their 
operation. 

I jfeel every disposition to allow full credit 
to an author of the present day, for the very 
valuable information contained in a late inge- 
nious publication on the subject of insanity, yet' 
every physician, who has devoted his ^tention to 
this branch of the profession, must difler from 
him when he treats of vomiting. In all the 
various stages and species of mental indisposition, 
I have employed emetics with advantage, and 
can confidently assert from many years experience 
and observation, that no sort of risk is attached 
to their use, that I never witnessed any conse- 
quence bordering on paralysis, and, for the reasons 
above assigned, they are indispensably necessary 
in almost every case of mental derangement. In 
a variety of instances, a single emetic has, in a 
very wonderful manner, removed every symptom 
of mental affection ;* in some their exhibition 



* ■ , aged 40, dark hair and eyes, though fair skin, 

following a profession that confined him most part of the day 
Mrithin doorS| and in one position : naturally of a gay, cheerful 
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has. been repeated for several day& in successioa if 
but it is a fact^ perhaps not geiaaraUy kaowa^ tb^ 
thomgh mapiacs bear and require me^rcimssk ij;i> 
increased doses, yet by giving a commoiv 49S^ o(% 
ojrium going to bed> on the mght preview ^ an 
emetic next morning, a. diminished quaijitity a( 
the vomiting ingredient will produce very conn 
aideraLle e&cts. 

, As was observed in a former part of this tqQ9-t 
tise> cases will occi^ur in whidh thiere exists na 
obvious eKrative indicatioa to decide the path, for 

disposition, but subject to dys^psifr and bead-ache^ Witboul 
any obvious causes he neglected bis business, tbougb bis famijijj; 
depended on it for support; became irritable and qfifitxeU 
some : bis babit of sobriety and industry gave place to tippling 
and idleness, tbougb be would occasionally exhaust himself 
inth fatigue: not bang conscious of indisposition herefise^ 
KmedieSj till, on my vimtio^ aoo&er patient in his neig^bouiw 
hood, I accidentally saw him amusing himself by leaping 
through the doors of my carriage with the utmost velocity ^ 
struck with the oddity of the circumstance, I made enquiries 
. concerning him, and learnt the above particulars, and pre- 
taiicd on him to take an antimonial emetic, which restored* himr 
without any other remedy. I have at this time a servant, who 
was formerly a patient, whose mental disease was wholly re* 
moved by an emetic ; who is still subject to aberrations of 
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the B^actitioner ; buthe^ will. seldom ejcrby^eva^ 
cuating tbe stomach aad howeKby,an.^n)elic^, 
which, as saidv before, has. been. pfteaifpjmdtf,, 
bjjing about : a, cure without, any other assistanqe. 
It may be difficult to, explain how the.cureris.thug* 
eflfected.; and .this indjeed. may be.saidi^f vacioug^ 
other remedies, but ^ I am here stating, only, the^ 
r^ul,t of experience. .Could vomits ha ?dispense4» 
with. in mania, they are: of,thehighest-)vahie.ia. 
melancholia, as » they not only evacuate the .sto-* 
ip^ch, but .rouse, the. Jaoguid torpid system, agitate, 
, the whole frame, shaking ^U . the viscera, removing;! 

mind, which are uniformly corrected by a few grains of eipetic 
tarta,r. My recollection furnishes a variety of cases, where the 
state of the intellect seemed regulated by that of the stomach. 
111 many of .these there existed an unnatural tendeticy to the 
a^cumulatioD ^f viscid indigested, matter in the stomach, the t 
qu«<9tity of . which occasioned all th^rvariety froyi die{»re9sed; 
spirita to absolute insanity* In all similar crises., emetics ape 
indispensable, and .generally relieve. 

I have at this moment a patient under my care who had 
been formerly insane, and was at length perfectly cured, and 
continued well for some years, he then relapsed. I saw him* 
a few days since> when, his mind was strangely afiected, but by- 
the actiQ(i of a s.ingl^ emetic he became perfectly d^ar, auc^ 
go.coutiiittfis,.. 
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obstruction, &c. their efficacy in ascites proves 
their power over the absorbent vessels, which are 
often mudi diseased in affections of the intellect. 
Having said thus much on the subject of vo- 
miting in madness, it may be necessary to observe 
that the means used to promote it must be adapted 
to the age, state, and other circumstances of the 
patient. Hfere we have a decided advantage over 
our forefathers, with whom this was a favourite 
remedy, but who had a very scanty list of articles 
possessing an emetic property, and these were of 
the most drastic nature. In almost every case 
where these remedies are to be employed, the va- 
rious preparations of antimony are to be preferred, 
and of these the antimonium tartarizatum has 
superior claims ; this, when recently prepared, 
pure and crystalized, according to the formula 
first given to the world by the justly celebrated 
Dr. Jenner, is almost tasteless and colourless in 
solution, and consequently may be easily dis- 
guised : which is a consideration of consequence 
ip the medical treatment of maniacs. The vinum 
antimonii, either prepared by infusing the glass of 
antimony in white wine, or by dissolving the ant. 
tartar, in.it, is another very valuable preparation^ 
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and as the medicated quality of the liquid is not 
obvious to the senses it may be often exhibited 
without suspicion. By a similar process other 
fluids may be impregnated with the virtues of 
antimony, but more particularly cider. In ath- 
letic, and more robust patients, the vitrum anti- 
monii finely levigated, and given in the form 
of a bolus, is a most powerful, and often very 
efficacious remedy ; especially if taken on going 
to bed, conjoined with a grain of opium ; or ad- 
ministered at an early hour before getting up, 
and suffered to remain as long in the stomach as 
th^ nausea excitftd will allow, before its action is 
assisted by tepid fluids ; when it often cleanses the 
first passages completely, removing what less active 
means had left behind. With a similar intention 
the union of calomel with the antimonium tar- 
tarizatum, in the proportion of one of the first 
to two of the last, has been found equally efiica- , 
cious in more delicate subjects, and these have 
superseded the necessity of the frequent repetition 
of milder means. The materia medica furnishes 
a list of other emetics, but the majority of these 
are inadmissible or inefficacious in the treatment 
of maniacs. Ipecacuanha, for instance, where the 
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iflfrfnd'is'aflfefcted, aiidcthe BensitiVep^Wefs Tdf^the 
'body ^<teftimished, often produces only Haud^a, itfid 
Ttomitimcs its action is wholly reSiitdd, - though 
^rMnristerdd in large and repeated - doses : wheil 
•combined with aUtimonium tar tarizatuin, it onJjr 
•increases the bulk without afdding to its tirtuea. 
*Wilh some pi^a^titioners the asarabacca* has= been 
cfeteemcfd ' a valuable antiraaniacAl emetic, ' bnt ^I 
*ieirer ceuld • discovier its superior claims. The . 
Tarions preparations of mustard, squill, &c. • are 
' too xrnfd and uncertain- to ■; be admissible in these 
'complaints. Cases do sometimes occur in-^hicA 
^emetics cannot be administered internally,- when - 
■recourse must be had to external application: 
•thus strong solutions of ant. tartar, in boiling 
•water, when the heat is sufficiently diminished, 
Tnay be- rubbed on the region of the stomaeh, or 
a cataplasm of tobacco leaves applied to this part; 
' 'either of which generally affects the stomaeh* very 
considerably. The inexperienced pra^titidner teay 
conceive any remedy might be introduced, per 

r ■ 

anuirt, but in making the experiment' he will find 
■thAt the. power of maniacs over the sphincter 
- tnuscles is often insurmountable. Though ■ from 
'^hat has been said on the subject of emetics I am 



a^etiubtis iaftvt3fcate for their use m^ffisMses df 
ftie i»tdfle(it, it wifli tie necessary to -bear in nfind 
Atat circumstances tnay exi^t where tlie use of 

r ■ ■ ■ 

thetn "wotild not only be injudicious, bat* migfht 
be Attended with serious, alarming, or fatal con- 
sequences : thus in cases where the'Vessefs of the 
head are unusually distended, in subjcfcts of an 
apoplectic make ; where there is inflammation of 
any of the more noble viscera, but particularly 
4rtiere tlie pdtient is aifticted with hernia of any 
kmd, as was observed before. 

In addition to what rs advanced albove, i^- 
spedting the more common and^enerd effects df 
emdtics, it may T)e observed that they not only 
relieve, by their removal of obstractions, «pasm; 
irritation, &c. but often produce ^ -very surprising 
attera!fion in Ifhe 'mind itself, in some instances 
iessenitig the number <Df deranged ideas^ in others 
changing them entirely. When administered in 
doses calculated only Xo excite nausea, th^ seem 
to *call t^ t^e mind from its hallucrnation, and to 
feoneerithite its attention on the unpleasant sensa- 
tions occasioned in the stomach. From the simi- 
larity that exists between maniacal and convulsive 
aflFeQti<2>ns, and the well-known efficacy of vi*' 
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triolated zinc in the latter, it has been very use* 
fixlly employed in the former. Combining the 
Taluable properties of a tonic, sedative^ and 
emetic?, is found to allay irritability without de- 
bilitating ; and in all those cases which have un* 
dergone unmerciful evacuation, such a remedy is 
generally indicated. 

DIGITALIS. 

This has an undoubted claim to rank next to 
emetics as a remedy in madness ; indeed, I am of 
opinion no case ought to be deemed incurable till 
it has been submitted to a trial of this very power* 
ful medicine, and its employment has been per- 
sisted in till some eflfects are produced. 

Before we advert to the characteristic properties 
of this valuable plant, it may be proper to pre- 
mise, that there are few instances of this com- 
plaint in which its use is contraindicated, but that 
it most frequently succeeds where the derange- 
ment of the intellect is accompanied, and, in a 
degree, regulated by an accelerated circulation 
without any other symptom of pyrexia. The 
difficulty of ascertaining the dose of so powerful 
a remedy in mania might be deemed an objection^ 
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but this equally applies to its administration in 
other diseases : beginning with a few drops of the 
tincture or half a grain of the powder^ gradut> 
ally increasing the quantity^ will obviate all dan* 
ger^ though some cases resist its action to a won- 
derful degree. I had a patient^ two years since^ 
whose system was kept saturated^ as it were^ with 
digitalis^ for weeks successively^ whose mental 
wanderings seemed regulated by tiie state of the 
circulation ; when the pulse were at 90 he wa9 
constantly furious^ at 70 perfectly rational^ at 50 
melancholic^ and at 40 half dead : this man was 
at length perfectly cured by sudi a dose of this 
remedy as kept the pulse pretty uniformly about 
70^ and yet he had sometimes taken three 
drachms of excellent tincture of digitalis three 
or four days following. Its power over the heart 
and arteries is one of its most valuable properties ; 
and yet there can be no doubt that by its inju* 
dicious use the pulse may be gradually reduced 
to the tpt^l extinction of the vital principle. Its 
efficacy in mental diseases may also be very justly 
attributed to the nausea it occasions ; whicbj as 
was observed before^ wonderfully contributes to 
influence and rectify the intdlect $ and this effect 

I 
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is not transient, as when produced by other air-* 
tides of the materia medica, but will sometimes 
remain, for a length of time, after the remedy is 
discontinued, and yet it possesses the peculiar 
property of arresting the action of the heart, and 
occasioning nausea without impairing the vigour 
of the system. 

It may be laid down as a rule resulting from 
observation and experience, that in the medical 
treatment of maniacs, the doses of every active 
remedy should uniformly be regulated by the 
degree of disease present, the age and constitu- 
tion ; a greater or smaller being necessary as the 
mind deviates more or less from the standard of 
rationality. 

It is much to be feared that the virtues of this 
inestimable plant will sometimes be brought into 
disrepute from being injudiciously employed, as 
the. bold, incautious practitioner may make it the 
instrument of murder, or the timid declare that 
it is inert. Our very best medicines are well 
known to be insidious poisons when improperly 
administered. It may be necessary to add, that 
much of the efficacy of digitalis will depend on 
its preparation : this does not arise wholly from 
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its pharmaceutical management 2 we should be 
careful to select healthy luxuriant plants in full 
bloom, in the middle of a fine day, from elevated 
gravelly situations, rejecting every defective leaf, 
cutting out the middle rib of each, culling^those 
only that are unspotted and of one uniform 
green ; nor is this all, for much care is still ne- 
cessary in the processes of drying, and preserving 
the leaves after being selected. They should be 
exposed to the . action of a low degree of heat, 
either in a hot-house, or in the sunshine, and as 
much as possible of the colour and smell of the 
plant should be retained.* When reduced to a 
fine powder, it rnust be kept in close corked phials 
for use. No part of the kingdom furnishes this 
beautiful plant in greater perfection than the 
neighbourhood of Bristol. In my own fields ijt 
^flourishes most luxuriantly. I have frequently 
gathered single plants, with lateral shoots, up- 
wards of six feet in height, and hung with up- 
wards of two hundred bells. This plant is very 
scarce in the vicinity of London, and other herbs, 
such as the verbascum, are mistaken for it. An 
instance of this occurred lately to a physician of 

* See Withering on tlie Fox-gbve. 
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the author's acquaintance. Having occasion to 
call at an apothecary's shop, and seeing some 
large fresh verbascum leaves on the counter, ht 
ttsked what they were designed for ? the reply 
was, they are very fine specimens of the famed 
digitalis or fox-gloire. Without making himself 
known, he assured him he was mistaken, and that 
tho86 leaves were a very inert plant called ver- 
bascum. Can we be mirprized that so many 
complaints are made respecting the great uncer^ 
tainty of this excellent remedy^ when such plants 
^s the verbascum are prepared and sold instead 
of it? 

blbe;ding. 

Since in most cases of mental disease there 
exist symptoms of high excitement, the use of 
the lancet would seem generally indicated, biit 
unless there be obvious plethora or evident deter- 
mination and congestion about the head, bleed- 
ing may increase rather than diminish the dis- 
ease ; when this evacuatibn is determined on, it 
may be efi^ted either by leeches, cupping, 
venesection in the foot, arm, or neck, or by 
arteriotomy : in the performance of this last, on the 



templesji the artery should not be divided^ though 
this may be done with impunity, but a longitudin^ 
incision should be made m it with a lancet pr 
scalpel^ from whence the quantity of blood re- 
quired may be procured ; but it should be an in- 
variable rule to secvire the vessel by a ligature ; an4 
indeed it is never safe to trust even a wounded 
vein to a common bandage in maniacs. 

PURGING. 

This is a very neoeasary^ and generally an in- 
dispensable operation. As maniacs are frequently 
and almost uniformly costive, this should be con- 
stantly obviated, and the more gentle aperients 
first employed ; selecting the artide of the ma- 
teria medica best calculated to produce the degree 
of effect required. Purgmg was a favourite re- 
medy among the anoients, whose practice, in dis<- 
eased intellect appears to have been very simple, 
though suocessful, consisting for the most part 
of evacuations by the stomach and bowels, pro- 
cured principally by the most drastic medicines ; 
but more particularly by the different species of 
hellebore. When remedies of this description 
^e required, I have preferred thps^ of th^ saline 
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class ; and no preparation exceeds the kali tar- 
tarisatum ; but the particular article must be left 
to the judgment of the practitioner. When a 
more active purgative is required, calomel is the 
best, though where uterine obstruction or sup- 
pressed haemorrhoids are the cause or conse- 
quence of insanity, aloetic preparations are to be 
preferred. As spontaneous diarrhoea often proves 
a solution of mental diseases, where there is 
florid health, and the natural functions are re- 
gular, a system of evacuation by the bowels may 
be instituted : this generally mitigates if it does 
not remove the symptoms of violence and irrita- 
tion ; and, it must be granted, that there is no 
more powel*ful or convenient mode of emptying 
the vessels than by purging. This makes part of 
what is called the antiphlogistic regimen, which, 
though often indiscriminately had recourse to, is 
sometimes very prejudicial, and has been known 
to remove the symptoms of excitement only by 
the extinction of life. The use of purgatives is 
improper where general debility prevails, where 
there is any tendency to anasarca, where delicacy 
pf the system is accompanied by irritability of the 
bowels, and where the patient is much emaciated. 
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BATHING, 

The external application of cold to the head in, 
madness is a very rational remedy, and has been 
often employed, with advantage, to appease irrita- 
tion and fury, and to induce sleep. The modes 
of application may differ according to the degree 
of cold required, or the effect intended. In some 
cases, in which only partial application of cold is 
required, simple ablution of the head with cold 
water, or wrapping wet cloths round it, frequently 
renewed as they get warm, are the most con- 
venient methods. In other§ where the applica- 
tion is intended to be general, the common cold 
or shower baths are preferable.* In some instances, 
the clay cap is a very convenient and eificacious 
mode of applying cold ; but where an intense 
degree is required, it may be easily procured by 
means of aether poured on the bald or shaved 

* The French physicians are said to have employed, with 
much advantage, a small stream of cold water^ falling from a 
great height on the shaved heads of maniacs. I can easily 
conceive such a remedy capable of pVoducing a strong impres* 
sion, but I have not yet had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the f^ct in my own practice, - . , 
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scalp ; and the evaporation may be increased by 
means of a stream of air, directed to the part by 
a pair of bellows. ' If some advantage has resulted 
from the partial application of cold in maniacal 
affectiohs, much more has attended the general 
immersion of the body in cold water, which, in 
my opinion, deserves to be placed high in the list 
of antimaniacal remedies, as it is one of those 
powerful means which are seldom cpntraindicated^ 
tod may always be employed without hazard, if 
the system be not too much reduced and debi-* 
litated by previous evacuation, exhausted by 
violent ravings and continued exertioris, or if 
some laesion of the structure be not either obvious 
or suspected. The very best effects have followed 
the severest cold bathing, even when the pulse 
has been much reduced in force, and the heat 
much below the natural standard ; for it ir uni* 
fbrmly observed that maniacs are very insensible 
to external impressions, and retain heat with great 
tenacity.* Our knowledge of the extent of the 
powers of this remedy remains still very limited^ 
whether we view it as a simple meaif or in com* 

♦ See Cunrie's Medical Reports on the Effects of Water. 
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binatkm with otfaenu I faaye had more experience 
in its einplo}nfient ance publishing the first edi-* 
tion of this work^ but am still unable to lay 
down any fixed and positive rules for its manage* 
ment ; tho* from various trials and much attentive 
observation, I am decidedly of opinion, not only 
that no remedy is more likely to succeed in affec- 
tions of the mind, but also that in order to secure 
its successfdl application, no remedy requires more 
experience and skill. It is often indicated in very 

opposite circumstances, thus as a sedative to di^- 

» 

minish the violence of re-action, and as a tonic to 
remove debility. In these cases the effects de- 
pend entirely on the degree of cold applied, and 
ihe duration of the application. 

In a very great proportion of maniacs there 
exist the most unequivocal pvooh of partial 
plethora, as has been already observed in various 
parts of this work, and that this morbid, unnar 
turai state of the circulating system is confined 
to the head, the vessels of which appear univer- 
sally swollen, the superficies red, and the action 
lof the heart and arteries obviously increased 
here Qold bathing, properly employed, after eva- 
jcuatiuj^ reipedies, has instantly r«stqrcd rationality ; 
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the natural balance of the circulation seems to 
have been suddenly recovered, the temperature 
and pulse reduced, and such a contraction pro- 
duced of the vessels, which seemed before so over 
loaded, that paleness of the superficies has suc- 
ceeded the previous redness. 

As cold bathing has so decided a tendency 
to diminish the action of the heart and arteries 
when long continued, it is more particularly in- 
dicated in those cases where the injury of the 
intellect is accompanied with much external heat^ 
particularly about the head, which is a very fre- 
quent symptom, and when the patient canuQt be 
induced voluntarily to take remedies prescribed, 
or will not submit to the various means proposed; 
for though the cold bath, according to the ex- 
periments of Dr, Stock,* do not diminish the 
number of pulsations, it certainly renders the 
action obviously weaker. 

The employment of the cold bath was a fa- 
vourite remedy among the ancients, who carried 
it sometimes to a very dangerous extent ; and 
even so late as the days of Boerhaave we have the 

* Sec Medical Collections on the Effects of Cold as a 
l^icmedv ii> certain DifeUscs, bv John Ednronds Stock. M. D.' 
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most vague directions for its employment ; such 
as keeping the patient immersed till he is almost 
drowned, or while the attendants could repeat the 
Miserere. Though it may be difficult to decide 
when long continued bathing promises most suc- 
cess, yet in almost every desperate case it may be 
resorted to with safety: but it is a matter of doubt 
with me whether the effects of this remedy, thus 
applied, may not frequently be imputed to fear or 
the nisus of resistance. Many instances certainly 
have occurred, in which either from accident or 
design maniacs have been immersed in cold water 
till the vital power3 were nearly extinguished, and 
in one or two cases, till respiration and animation 
were, for a time, completely suspended, and the 
intellectual disease has been either obviously 
mitigated or totally annihilated by the occurrence. 
The mode recommended and so successfully 
practised by Dr. Currie of Liverpool is very far 
preferable, that of suddenly immersing the maniac 
in the very acm€ of his paroxysm ; and this may 
be easily accomplished, if the patient be previously 
secured by a strait waistcoat, and fixed in a common 
Windsor chair by strong broad straps of leather, or 
web girth. But the common shower bath answers 
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every intention^ when the patiait will submit to 
its application^ or where^ from his violence, the 
employment of this mode is impracticable^ the 
same advantages may be gained from pouring 
the water on him by means of a common water-* 
ing-pot^ when he is secured in a chair fastened to 
the floor. This is another of those remedies 
which requires judgment in its employment, and 
should not be indiscriminately had recourse to. 
In melancholic patients, where the symptoms oc- 
casionally approximate to violence, the cold bath 
may be useful. It is a singular circumstance^ that 
the two opposites of warm and cold bathing 
should often produce effects very analogous : the 
former is more general in its application, and the 
party may be exposed to its action for hours in 
succession, not only with impunity, but with ob* 
vious advantage. Where rigidity of fibre, any 
degree of spasmodic stricture, exhaustion and de- 
bility^ are accompanied by mental irritability, voci- 
feration, and violence, no remedy promises more 
than the warm bath. This is often very success- 
fully employed while a stream of cold water is 
directed on the head. The warm b^th, when 
jieated to about QO of Fahrenheit, may be dossed 
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with the mdst valuable remedies In diseases of the 
intellect, it is eminently calculated to restore that 
regularity and balance of the circulating system 
which is so frequently destroyed in maniacal af* 
fections ; is particularly opposed to that unnatural 
dryness of the surface and obstruction of the 
pores^ those bilious and dy^pqptic symptoms which 
frequently accompany the lower degree of mental 
indispositions^ and is often more willingly suh» 
mitted to than the cold bath, and equally invigo- 
rating and tonic. Should a relaxing and debi- 
litating effect be intended from this remedy, a 
few degrees pf additional beat may be comm-u- 
nicat^ to the bath, and its application be longer 
continued. In delicate female maniacs, in whom, 
from various causes, the system is much reduced, 
when violence and fury threaten the extinction qf 
life, and internal remedies are obstinately refused, 
the wartn bath is admirably calculated to appease 
the tempestuous commotions of mind and bcfdy. 
Where an unusual degree of heat exists, whether 
partial or general, the warm bath has been known 
to reduce it more speedily and effectually than 
the cold. Cases of the most distressing nature 
sometimes occur, in which all kinds of sustenance 
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are obstinately rejected by the maniac, who is 
intent upon self-destruction ; after every other 
method has been attempted in vain, the warm 
bath, of either the simple element, or composed 
of water gruel, or milk and water, has contributed 
to support life for a considerable time; for though 
the administration of clysters may be impracticable 
from the voluntary and insurmountable contrac- 
tion of the sphincter ani, the patient possesses but 
little power over the absorbents of the surface, 
and yet I would not positively deny that the 
mind has any influence over the skin, since we 
observe that various passions diminish the sensa^ 
tion of cold in some instances, and occasion cutis 
anserina in others, and the experience of every 
man proves that whenever the mind is intensely 
iengaged the sensations are wonderfully dimi- 
nished. The astronomer, intent pn the objects 
of his sublime science, it is said, neither feels 
nor is injured by the damps or the chillness of the 
night ; and in some species of madness, where 
the ideas of imagination are too vivid to admit 
the impression of sense, cold is resisted to an ex- 
traordinary degree. I knew an instance of a 
young woman, previously of the greatest delicacy 
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of frame, struck with madness. He all night on a 
cold floor with hardly the covering that decency 
requires, when the water was frozen on the table 
by her, and the milk that she was to feed on was 
a mass of ice.* 

Of a similar nature is the vapour bath ; but the 
pediluvium is most frequently had recourse to, and 
may produce very beneficial effects in various ways. 
With maniacal patients I have sometimes im- 
pregnated the water with rosemary and other 
aromatic herbs, which, being grateful, engaged 
their attention, and appeared to amuse them, they 
have often attributed the good effects of the remedy 
solely to the herb, and willingly submitted to its 
repeated employment from this stratagem alone. 

BLISTERS* 

These have been often employed, and some- 
times with obvious advantages, whether applied 
with the intention of keeping up a discharge, or 
only of exciting temporary inflammation. I have 
proved the propriety of Dr. Monro's observation 
on this subject, that they are never useful when 

* See Curric's Medical Reports, Vol. I. Appendix, No. II. 

page 40. 

8 
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spjAied to the head itself; but to the calves of 
the legs and to the feet, in the form of ainapisms^ 
they arc frequently a powerful and efficftciou? 
mean. There are hc^evor cases where their eai« 
ployment on any part is inadmissible, as where 
any degree of salacity prevails, which is a very 
common attendant upon maniacal afiection^. 

CAMPHOR. 

This has always been with me a dubious re* 
medy. It is difficult to decide when is the proper 
period for using it, and still more so to asoertaim 
the dose. I have seen it in small quantities can* 
vert mild melancholia to mania furibunda ; dn4 
have often found it produce no other effects, io 
doses of 20 or 30 grains, than those of the com- 
mon terebinthinate preparations of the shops. 
Like many of the remedies deeooed sedathre, 
camphor often excites and stimulates. It has the 
reputation of quelling the passions and curbing 
venereal propensities ; but I have never witnettml 
its producing such effects. However prepared, 
whether alone, or in combination with nitre, ve»- 
getable acids, foetid gum, &c. I have never ob- 
served any permanent good effects from its use. 



tt m^ be added U> the list of nervoup mius^i^' 
tnodic mecficines^ liore calculated W db^i&ltaf uh^' 
pleasant ^jroiptoms than- to ef&cttUif aiSct t4 IK^^ 
sanity. lu Bcnall do^s it ii generill^ mert> Sfi 
lavger priEJi>dicial> and in enormocf^ oxpt^ ha^ k- 
tendency to incirease the deraligfementT it m^s in^ , 
tended tor vethcmi^ and hm bee^ known ac^dllj^ 
to extkrgiddh Kfe iisc^* 

From the soporiJgc trartqiiiiKzlifi^ {)^e»tie8 tf^ 
this taluabie dnig'it ttiight se^tn indictffeld iin ttit^ 
niaisal affifctions ; but I have tri^iCdlDiMto'ai^ 
^^tnmfi incifedible extent^ without pWddiVihg aiiyy 
even fempbrkry, moh less pe#mdtie*ft adiranfegc? 
from it. Opium often increaii^s the hedt ahd vt-^ 
ritatibn it was iMant to alUy^ ooni^ttpat^ tfaid 
bowelsy and tends to promote rathci' than diminish^ 
that determination towards thci hedd' whkjh \i 
always injurldu^. A dose of opmtn^ m mcfi^tioned 
above^ administer!^ going to bed> previously td 
tA\&n§ an emetje^ ki' the montitigv ha9 bten i^UVA 
tb^rilnd^rtfsmalW 'quantity of th« vomiting' itf<i 
giredii^ts stiifBciently eifficacious. With digitaRi 
it has be(^n vrscfol in maniadal cases, especially 

K 
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where this powerful remedy has a tendency to ma 
off by the bowels^ Combined with antimony^ in 
repeated small doses^ it has been productive of 
veiry good effects^ but only by relieTing the more 
obvious symptoms without correcting the aber*' 
cations of the mind. With bark^ in hysteric ine* 
laficholic insanity, where universal laxity of fibre 
prevails, it has been beneficial. With cohcien^ 
trated vegetable acid it has produced a soothing 
tranquillizing effect, which was easily kept up by 
small repetitions for a length of time, and, in 
some instances, with very considerable advantage; 
but whether this aroscf from any salutary im- 
pression on the nervous system, or from impeding 
nutritious absorption, it is difficult to decide. 
Dissolved in a strong tincture of tobacco, and ap-« 
plied externally to the r^ion of the stomach, it 
has allayed the violent nauseating efiects of other 
remedies, particularly digitalis, contrary to what 
might have.been suspected i priori : and this sarnie 
solution apfdied to the bald or shaved head has 
removed pain and checked the wanderings <^ the 
mind. ' With aether united to *alcohol, and rubbed 
on the bare scalp, it has been productive of riMilar 
good effects, as also when applied to the same part 



lAf form of a plaster. Hyoscyamtis, adonitutn, dd- 
tura^ cicdta, and other articles of this class, havi^ 
been employed a^ antimaniacal remedies, but sel^ 
doil^ with any flattering success. The first has 
certainly superior claims to ndtice; and from the 
testimony of DrS. Stork, HomCi A. Fofhergill, 
Monro, and others^ has been employed with ad*^ 
vantage^ As it rather relaxes than cdnstipatet 
the bowels, and possesses very Considerable nar« 
cotic powers, it is preferable to opium in some 
cases of insanity ; but the inspissated juice or et*^ 
tract requires much nicety in its preparation, as 
well as care in its preservation, even after the 
most successful pharmaceutical management t for 
its virtues are soon dissipated by careless keeping, 
and being a remedy seldom employed, it can as 
seldom be had at the shops in a state of proper 
preservation. As it is a very powerful medicine 
it should be cautiously administered in every case, 
beginning with small doses^ gradually increased to 
such an extent as to produce some obvious effects, 
the first of which is generally a degree of stupor or 
di^iziness. Jt may not perhaps be generally known 
tnirt: the extract of hyoscyamils is not so well pre- 
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^^ Q^iwrtenc^of 4 rob, a» it is qcwiwnly njftt yf^Hk 
iu the slpops^ af^ when ex,siccated to^ a ha^4 qi^incW . 
t^at may be ^sily rolled into pilte^ Wh^p c^iiWii 
(^Sf^reei^ or Qostivenes^ contrain4i6atei(, tbd^v^ 
o^cjranma fnaj^^ be advanlis^eou^ly emploj^c^ wd 
tliCHigh i^ loay not radically remove the wwderljQga 
of o^Rtal di^eas§> it will be foi^nd tp soother wd 
calm, qqoi^qotiona both of body and mi^d. 

Xhe. ifbiraite h,as beo^ e^tolM by spme pby*- 
slc^ns^ but it is too uneertwa in i0 actiqn^ lik^ 
other di^oretics, it ia apt to oo^ni^ipate <&e 
bowels, an efiect always to be gitai-ded against in. 
diseasea of the mind ; joined with antimooiaU: 
it has ofxa^ned profuse perspirations^ and whe^e 
the evs^ciaation by the skin ia intended^ a CQfintbi- 
i^atioa of this kind may produce the efl^}ct» 
Hemlock, gradually intfodueed, has certainly becQ. 
of service in sqme cas^fi of insanity, by dimiQii^<* 
ing irritation and excitesie^t, and causing 8}i$e^ ; 
but some systems resist itSr influence for a Iqni^th 
of time^ and others are not affected unless when 
it is administered in enormous dcflps. When 
opium has d^^greed> the cicuta has beeft often 
conjoined or substituted, with evident advantage* 



' Th^ft 18 itacfthfer .date of rfemedte^ called tierv- 
oM^ bi" jiftti^padmodic, which^ frokti the ah^lo^y 
betw^eh iMniacal and convulsive aiieetions, ^enfi 
oftieti ilrtdlcated in the former ; these Will often 
«ubdtie ofertfiin promineht symptoms, such b^ paihsl 
in the head^ constipation^ irregular Spirits, Bcc. 
which frequently Accompany some of the milder 
species of insahity, but they often heat atld irritate. 
When epilepsy is accompahied by toeiital delu^ 
Aidhs^the ^upi'urn ammohiacuiii and iihdhaVe beetl 
hetidRcik], mitigkting the epileptic pitotyimi atid 
diminishii^g the aiFectioil of the intellects 

Some of the preparations of li*dh have cer^ 
tbifily advatlc6d-cdhVal6scene& to the peifect re^^ 
est^Uishm^ht df htelth; and wh«fr6 di^eMes of 
the ihibd are accoMpai^d by debility and relnkit^ 
tlbft they have proved ertiiiiently tettfuh 1*4 
eontititifed tiSe of FoWlet*s atsehital solatioti iti sucK 
c^^es jh&right contHbiite to recruit the syst^ atid 
rfeitort rettsoii. Though \^e are litiwilHng tb iK 
fbw this poWetftil medicirie any ipeei(!c iafitifhi^ 
niacal propitty, yet it ttiay be expfectfed to product 
t^ itnportaht changes both \n body Atid mind 
by means of iti tonic poiArer. Muslc> thou^ 
highly extolled^ I have liever seen t-dfcve a singte 
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maniac by remoring any of the characteristic 
symptoms of. this complaint, though, in combi-. 
nation with some of the other pow^ful antispas* 
modics, it has contributed to diminish the hallu- 
cination, altering the subjects of the mental atten-» 
tion by its sedative and diaphoretic powers. 

It frequently happens that maniacs of the me« 
lancholic temperament are torpid and apparently: 
insensible to every agent ; their mental faculties 
seem immoveably fixed, as if some vow bound 
them to apathy, they resist and resent every at? 
tempt to attract and arrest their attention. In 
these cases stimulants of yarious kinds ,have been 
found expedient, and often very beneficial ; but 
they must be used with great caution and ju4g^ 
ment, particularly those applied about th^ \iead % 
such as volatiles, errhines, and stmiutatories* 
Medicines of this class, which are more usually 
applied externally, have been directed internally 
with great advantage ; thus mercury, squills, 
mustard, horseradish, and cantharides. As to the 
first, it may be pronounced a doubtful remedy in 
mania, having been too frequently a remote caus^ 
of the diseasi; ; though some cases do occur ii| 
which it may be very usefully employed^ wheth^ 
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administered' with tfaeantentioh of simply acting" 
on the bowels or to produce ptyalism^ '^ 

Stimulants, possfessing a diuretic property, have' 
been very advantageously employed in afFections 
of tlie mind ; among others cantharides, though 
a dangerous and violent remedy, have been, occa- 
sionally, highly beneficial, when the whole animdi 
economy seemed steeled against- the effects o£ 
others: the dose at first should be small, and 
then gradually increased, watching carefully the 
effects as they arise^ that the medicine may be 
suspended on the first appearance of any that are.- 
unfavourable. 

. As a d^ee of paralysis cf the bladder sorne-^ 
times takes place in various afiections of the mindy 
occasioned by inattention, to the stimulus of; the 
urin^ and the consequent over distention ; this 
part should be frequently examined, a&by neglect- 
ing it irreparable mischief often ensues. 

The hsemdrrhoides being a frequent aocom^/ 
paniment of insanity, the state of the rectum: 
should be particularly attended to, as troublesome: 
sinuses, scirrhus, and even sphacelus, have succeed* 
ed neglected piles. , There often, exists a very, 
intimate connection between the haemorrhoidal 
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yfAm and iiitetbct ; the \lfM 6( a very widU 
quantity of !;4oQd from the^e has beea followed 
l^ the dkpersioa of gloom wd a new jtnm .of 
ideas; 

: Among the stimul wts used in paralytic «ikc*. 
tionSy accooipaiiied by mental derangement* re^ 
dourse has sometimes been had to electricity ; but 
I have never seen any lasting advantages follow 
its application, excepting in those maniacal caoet 
which arise from uterine obstruction. 

Among the valuable antimaniacal remedies tOMf 
be reckoned permanent artificial dbaivs^ tncli 
as caustics, issues, and setons ; the last of these 
are best, being managed with the greatest factU^i^ 
atid the least liable to be injured or destroyed^ 
There are few cases of mania where these mesf 
not be usefully employed, excepting where derange** 
ment is accompanied by conmderable deb^ty ( 
they have indeed been eminently successfilLl in 
various instances, where the loss of reason has 
succeeded painful ufmatural parturition with re^ 
trocession, or disappearance of the milk, as ioi^ 
proved health and intellect have taken place while 
the discharge was profuse, Where this complaint 
arises from repelled eruptions^ drying up of old 
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wloers^ enrmg hBexswrfhoi6$i and the like^ oetoni 
Meim mor6 |)«rticu}arly indiaated ; pdrlta{bs it woul4 
h^ ifOfimttry; fwiiere the setoa is inserted, if som^ 
adyiintAgQl 4id not ari^ ^roin its bdng pl&ced be^ 
tween the tsfaotiiMei9^< where the patient cannot 
eaaily destroy or injwfe it; and in maniacs it it 
always adyisable to incdose at least an imdi of skin 
between the two orifioea, and the ^ctremities of 
the rihban or cord^afaould be fastened or sewed 
together, 

r 

. . > .... 

SWJNGJIJIG, . , 

This is botb ^ n^oml and medical mean in the 
treati^ent of mamaei. It may be employed in 
pitber the oscillatory or common^ or the circu- 
lating form. The firsts or oscillatory^ is too ge* 
Xiei^hWy knmm to require a description : the se^ 
cond> or circulating, is easily oonsstructed by 
suspending a common Windsor chair to a hook 
in the ceiling, by two parallel ropes attached to 
the hind legsl^ and by two others pttisin^ round 
the front ones joined by a sli^ng^ Itnot, that may 
regulate the eletation of the patient irhen seated, 
who, besides being secin?ed in a starait waistcoat, 
should be prevented fram falling rouit o£ the c^l* 
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by a broad leather strap, passed roand the waist 
and buckled behind to the spars, while anott^r 
strap to each leg may fasten it to the front ones 
of the chair. The patient thus secured, and sus-^ 
pended a few inches from the ground ; the mo* 
tion may be communicated by an attendant turn* 
inghim round according to the degree of velo- 
city required. But a more compleat rotatory 
swing may be very easily contrived, of which I 
cannot convey a more accurate idea than in the 
words of Dr. Darwin, with whom I believe the 
idea first originated. ^* Let one end of a perpen^ 
dicular shaft, armed with iron gudgeons, pass, into 
the floor, and the other into a beam in the ceiU 
ing, with an horizontal arm, to. which a small 
bed might be readily suspended.*' To this per- 
pendicular shafl a chair may be fixed, and the 
patient secured in it as above described, A con- 
siderable improvement to this swing i$ a strong 
rod of iron, fixed to the upper extremity of the 
perpendicular shaft, and to that of the horizontal 
arm at the foot of the bed, which may be easily 
90 contrived as to be shortened or lengthened^ 
and thus to regulate the elevation of the bed. 
The necessary motion may be given by the hand 
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of the attendant pushing or pulling the extremity 
of the projecting arm, with greater or less force, 
each time it circulates, but by a little very simple 
additional machinery any degree of velocity might 
be given, and the motion communicated with the 
utmost facility. Thus by means of the chair or 
the bed, the patient may be circulated in either 
the horizontal or perpendicular position. 

On persons in health these swings produce only 
the common effects ; but in proportion to the 
degree of motion communicated, and sooner by 
the circulating than by the oscillatory, an^ in the 
horizontal than in the perpendicular position. In* 
dependent of these more obvious effects in some 
maniacal cases, swinging, often repeated, has had 
the lingular property of renderi];iig the system 
sensible to the action of agents, whose powers it 
hefore resisted.* One of ita most valuable pro* 
perties is its acting as a mechanical anodyne. 
After a very few circumvolutions, I have witnes^ 
Hs soothmg lulling effects, tranquillizing the mind 
and rendering the body quiescent ; a degree of 
Vertigo has often followed, which has been suc<- 

•^ Qm XIV. 
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deeded by the most irefreshmg slurabers;* aA 
dligect this the tttost desirable in every catse of 
madness, Btid with the uttoost difficulty prociiredi 
Maniiics in general are not sen&ible to the liction 
df the cortimbn oscillatory swing, though it^fFords 
an excellent mode of secure confinement, and of 
harmless punishment; and I have met with t few 
instances where the circulating, in both the hori* 
Eontal and perpendicular positions, pi^duced no 
effect. The valuable properties of this fehiCdy 
are not confined to the bddy, iU powers extehd 
to the mind.-f Conjoined with the pasfciWi of 
fear, tjie extent of its afctioh has never bebn tto 
curately ascertained; but I have no' dtMibt it 
would afford relief in Sortie very hopdfeis cdsei, if 
employed iti the dark, where, Trbtn uniisual noises^ 
femells, or other powerful a^nt^, Bttitig forcibly 
on the senses, its efiicaey mi^it be atnsizingfly in- 
creased. The employment of such Hefculeail 
temedies requires the greatest cautbti aiid jndg^ 
ment, and should never be had rectMirte to but in 
the immediate presence of the physician. The 
debility arising^ from ^wiiiglng is never tti bi| 

♦See Case XV, ' T ^e<J Cwes XVI, and XVII, 
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dredded, it is generally accompanied by sleep and 
the sense of fatigue, while, the slumbers thus pro* 
cured surpass those induced by opiates^ ai much 
as the rest of the hardy sons of labour surpasses 
that of the pampered . intemperate debauchee* 
Where insanity attacks patients of delicate habits, 
with previous consumptive or pulmonic symptoms, 
swinging has been found particularly beneficial.* 
If have sQnaetimes seen 9 patient almost deprived, 
of his locomotive powers, by the protracted action 
of this remedy, who required the combined strength 
and address of several experienced attendants to 
place him in the awing, from whence he has been 
easily carried by a single person ; the most pro- 
found sleep has followed, and this has been suc« 
ceeded by convalescence and perfect recoveiy, 
without the assistance of any other me^n^'f* One 
of the most constant effects of swinging is a 
greater or less degree of vertigo, attended by 
f^llor, nausea, vomiting, and frequently by the 
evacuaticm of the contents of the bladder. A* 
in some mamacal cases^ the mental alienation 
seems dependant upon, or regulated by the actio^^ 

* See Case XVIH. f See Case XV. 
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of the hearty wheti rationality rettrms^ if tM putM^ 

be reduced below the usual standard^ and departs 
again, as it advances above this standard^ the 
swings from the powers it possesses over the cir^ 
culation, has been known to produce the most 
beneficial effects^ Though we dan not accurately 
explain in what way the best remedies promote* 
relief in madness^ yet we have the most unequi^ 
vocal proofs tfuU; those which occasion a degree 
of vertigo^ ojften contribute to correct the mor-^ • 
bid state df the intellect, and no one of them is- 
so well calculated to produce this effect as the 
swing. Madmen are never so easily made giddy 
as people in their senses; yet scarcely any, even of' 
them, can resist the action of a continued whirU 
ing with increased velocity. The vertigo, as was ? 
observed above, may be produced by means of the * 
swing, from its effects on the sense of sights ^ 
though it may be attributed with greater probability 
to feeling or consciousness, even in maniacs, when j 
they are not insensible to the impression of the 
process ; and this opinion seems confirmed from, 
the circumstance that vertigo is produced by the 
circular motion even in the dark. Perhaps the 
appearances which usually accompany vertigo may 
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contribute to explain its nature. The singular 
and unsual motion of swinging, when continued 
with increased velocity^ induces first paleness^ 
then nausea, and then alternately an obvious 
change in the circulation, and giddiness : these 
changes necessarily result from an impression made 
on those organs of sensibility, the brain and nerv* 
ous system, and prove that the remedy acts on the 
seat of the disease ; though the proximate cause 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 

In some cases, where the animal frame is easily 
influenced by the vertiginous motion, both the 
vital and animal functions are considerably affected, 
as well as the internal and external senses. 

When vertigo is either symptomatic or idiopa- 
thic it is usually accompanied by nausea; and 
as the swing generally produces this effect, and as 
vomiting is often indicated, and the patient re^ 
fuses to take any remedy, our, mechanical ap- 
paratus is of the highest importance in such 
cases : indeed it often possesses superior advan- 
tages, as we can regulate the action on the 
stomach, producing either temporary or con- 
tinued nausea, partial or full vomiting. The 
sickn(^ss produced resembles that occasioned by 



Bailings tbttt \vh\tii perhaps ncme » more seirere i 
and thougli in long voyages^ the: most delic^e. 
systems have bome it lor wedas together^ no xB 
consequences have accamed^ as was Qbsewad ben 
fore. When full vomiting has IbUdwed the use 
of this remedy it has often succeeded in^ bringing^ 
away viscid accumulated &orde8> and tenacious 
phkgm^ with which the iSrst passages, of maniacs ' 
so frequently abound^ and iodiged^d matters^ 
which appear to have been long pent up^ though 
the most active drastic evacuating remedies hove 
been employed^ and apparently with coHstderabie 
efiect. As vomiting has been long esteemed 
among the most successful remedies in madness^ 
if the swing produced only this effect, its proper- 
ties would be valuable ; but though it can be em- 
ployed so as to occasion the mildest and most 
gentle effects, yet its action can be so regulated 
as to excite the most violent convulsions of the 
stomach, with the agitation and concaissioli o£ 
every part of the animal frame ; thus rendering the 
finest system of vessels pervious^ or, in other 
words, removing obstructions, and altering' the 
ttrj nature and quality of the secretions. 

l%e impression made on the mind by the re-^ 
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collection of its action on the bddy id Itnothef 
veiy important property of the swing, and the 
physician will often only have to threaten its em^ 
ployment to secure compliance with his wishes^ 
while no species of punishment is more harmless 
or efficacious.* 

Though much df the beneficial effect of the 
swing may be justly ascribed to iCk action on the 
stomach, yet more of it may arise fix)m its power 
over the circulation. 

CASE XIV. 

Mi-. — — , aged 34, niiturally of a gloomy, 
morose, reserved disposition, had been indulged 
in every wish of his heart from his infailcy, be-» 
Came suspicious, revengeful, dud impatient of 
control ; had been engaged in £t business which 
Occupied his thoughts, with scarcely any bodily ex^ 
ercise t a series of disappointments and losses at 
length deprived him of reason t ifter being treated 
in the most judicious manner, without succesS;^ 
he was consigned to my Care. I found all the 
peculiarities of his temperament increased by hitf 

•See Case XIV, 
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ifi4tf^^ti0^> Ih? 4>(iuritenii(aee spproached ta 

litt'Difils b)9^|»ii^s^ the eye^, si^uficd with bfle, 
w^jpe iftiOHifVf^lpiV 6^ on the grpund» tiie IrmbA 

the tongue parched, and the whole m^n reaeittMeii 
«|L ^Qip|^ton» mU<>m e;)i:bibitii\g ^ny lwdR« of 

m^t^m^ bai fnq«i the 40iep9st 9^s. W^ whoto 

spy^^W W^ 9^ei^ 9g%inj|t un.pr^6ipns^ and bt 
must have sunk to the grave bv^ fQr thfi dddteaftoC 
his attendarits. All the more common means had 
failed^ and he obstiii^te^ resisted medicine^ I 
tUei;efore judged him 4 feir case for the awing, 
ipj^p veh^pU Uft ^^. W43 placed two hours, after he 
haA t^sn * pilU of thick water gruel and new milk^ 
mlsfe 60^ breathing twenty inspirations \n sij^ty, 
«»condS| bad h^ oo ^Wiae evacuation for §ix days,^ 
nor mfwie anjf water for tlae last 24 hours, skia, 
fjjqy Ijvjt ?ool^ eye-lidst lialf closed, the face yacantv 
^4 Qfa. ixwrky hue : be made some resistance tQr 
being Jilaced ia the chair, bat when property 
i^te4 ai^d secured, he was at first turned round 
Xeiy gently, and after a few revolutions, he ap- 
peared to experience some unpleasant sensations, 
his attention was romped, and he made some vio«> 

6 
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iikd i^m tRtiaVailiiig strc^gles { the ixiptScm ikiuf^ 
hifSttBieA be became pale^ and begged ttue operar 
tion mighi be discontinued^ promsiiig ^cbinplianccii 
ivith my wish^ as to food^ medicine^ ieti. t theiie^ 
fom diP^Gted kis immediate liberation ; he tojqd- 
^imA ^ giddiness^ msausesLy deemed exiiamted^ 
{|is^ %ad nearly fainted ; being laid on a b^ t 
found :bi8 {Ail^ 60, tkie in^rafiond ^een^ ihi 
exppession <d features changed^ the extremstiiea 
iind superficies eddy he toon ie)l into a profound 
|to^^ winch oontkiued three hou^s ; but on 
wfldcing I >found bJm in mind and body jttst as be^ 
fore ^heawing was empl(^^^ all hia fniomigea wens 
forgotten^ and ble infused bc^h &^ and physics 
text day the swing was repeated as before^ when 
similar effects were soon excited^ and by increas- 
ing; the i^ocky the nausea advanced ix) yottAmg^ 
^hen«he awing was suddenfy abopt Teiy uqex^ 
pe^t^dly to 4he patient^ wh0 app^red rpused and 
^armed^ imtneated io be relieved^ and fixated 
im fornifer promise, f again cdniplied^ and he was 
kiBSs!QA ^ut €f[ the -s^ng m ihe most he^pteaa estate 
imagins^e, was |)Kt to bed, wii6pe he sodn ML 
ficfeep, and ^id not awiike for six hoursj when h*^ 
teluetantiy acquiesced *in my proposal to take a 

1.3 
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mercurial purgative, a vety small dose of which 
procured some copious alvine evacuations, though 
he had before taken three times the quantity ia 
disguise without effect, and he now began .on a 
light nutritious regimen, with gentle exercise in 
the open air ; but his former mental peculiarities 
6oon after returning, the swing was prepared^ and 
the necessary steps taken for its employment^ but 
rather than repeat the ride in the whirligig, as he 
termed it^ he submitted entirely to my mshes^ 
and^ with some occasional returns of obstinacy 
and disinclination to persist in the remedies I pre* 
scribed, I had the pleasure to see him gradually 
improve till he advanced to perfect reason, 

CASE XV. 

Mr. ■ , aged 40, of a florid complexion^ 

very muscular^ but of rather a mixt temperament, 

became gradually depressed, then unusually gay 

and flighty : previous to these symptoms he had 

been eccentric, ingenious, and good tempered, 

remarkable for an accurate retentive memory^ and 

for feats of the palestra. A tender attachment 

was the supposed cause of his indisposition, though 

this was not obvious in the bent or train of his 

1 
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deranged thoughts. For six weeks he had re* 
sisted all attempts to introduce medicines^ his ap- 
petite was Voracious^ days and nights passed in 
^t^Date strtiggles from co^icion and violent vo- 
ciferation. Judgii^ from all the circumstances no 
hazard could attach to the employment of the 
swings' this was determined on, but a strong party 
were necessary to place him in it. The first five 
minutes produced no kind of change^ except that 
ihe novelty seemed to amuse, but, on increasing 
the motion the features altered, and the couhte-^' 
nance grew pallid, the urine passed $ complaining; 
of sickness, he prayed to be released ; after a few 
rapid gyrations, more votmting succeeded, his head 
fell on his shoulder^ and his whole f^stem seemed, 
deprived of vigour and strength ; from the swing^ 
he was carried to his bed by a single attendant, 
where he immediately fell asleep ; after sleeping 
nine hours without intermission, awoke calm and 
refreshed, and by persevering in the use of much 
exercise in the open air, an occasional purgative, 
and a light nutritious diet, he soon became con«» 
valescent, and advanced to the perfect enjoyment 
of health and reason, and has never exhibited any 
Qiark of his deplorable malady since. # 
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CASE XYl 

fjHf, I. U [, ^gtA a6> aisciiatomed %om aiBt$v«| 

}ifey osed tic^ent exetei9e MpMjPrtAltjF^ being f4i» 
icboted to fidd iimiittement9> prd^ to motmifm 
fdiinkingi and tp other intjemperanqs^ wfis atlsfJEiefl 
w^ 3 fever of the iitflamniatoiy type ; difring 
which he WjM jielinous^ but this ^seaae aoqq 
3lirided to th^ coiiunan mode of trisatmeiit, 8n4 
l)oth mind and body were f^rlec&f ffcaAoredf 
WHH retuniuighe^h he relapsed into his htfon^ 
mmakk^ and it was (observed that am^U qiamtity 
of tttmolatin^ potaticoi afiected his rpasoni m^ 
^t in Ym eaps he ethibited peculiarikief never 
Noticed beftsre hi9 late ihdispositiop f liis tdtet 
ivere of ^e niost grotesque comptexion i Hid)e4 
by t]^ stran^t assopiatiphs ; while he soowtimei 
lei^soned with mudi aciltene^ pQ the most i^bsiiif4 
^d false priheiples. When nof undet the influence 
of liquor hfs spirits were often hregular^ elevated 
^d depressed by the inere^ trifles^ and oii^ny partt 
pf his conduct and conversation were marked by 
peculiarities that bordered closely oh insatqity ; at 
length he witnessed some lege^emain tritk^ 
frhich he could not domprehend^ and tbete tod| 
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Aill poeiession of his initid for day6 atd nights in 
mccemon, from which nothing eould divert hiro ^ 
kk whok soul seemed oeciipiai with one traiil ot 
idets, atiA teA$(m wholly abdndotied the alindir 
In this state he continued ib months with little 
ehltnge^ though the v^ry hcst ^x^srtions had been 
Maployed for his relief^, and in tlii^ stsite he wat 
c<>nmiitted to toy care. No ifteans I could devistf 
j^foourtd ady relief^ and remedies^ in increased 
doses^ fvoduced but little effect^ I then h^ re^ 
eourse to the swings which OccMiotied » degreb 
of fear and unpleasant sensatiofti aocompaaied by 
iFertig^ ; and sometimes tiolently affie^eted tbd 
Stomach and increased the secretions of the ia^ 
tqstines wd kidneys ; yet no otben permanent ad^ 
wntage resulted but that of rendering the patietft 
more elderly and quiet. 

CASE XVIL 

Mr. ' ' , igpA M, with every mark df the 
sanguine temperament^ had been a lounger from 
his youths and would never be induced to follow 
any prescribed rules or pursuit for affy length of 
time ; eccentric and Volatile, ahvays gay and joy- 
ous ; poetry, music, love and revelry made up the 
checquered tissue of his life^ andy without any ob^ 
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Tious caust he became furiously insane^ and, con^ 
trary to the common issue of mental diseases^ 
with symptoms of hi^ excitement, his mind 
continued wild and confused, with hardly a mo« 
ment*s lucid interval, notwithstanding all the 
usual means had been exhausted pn him. Ha 
was submitted to the swing repeatedly, and would 
be sometimes considerably affiscted by it ; but it 
was unifbrmly observed that when he itemed 
gratified by the motion, and amused hianelf with 
the arms of the chair, pulling the suspending 
ccN^s in time to his song : no nausea, vertigo, or 
other effect was produced, but as soon as any 
degree of fear was excited or the attention called 
back to the swinging, he appeared to suffer un- 
pleasant sensation ; and on the days this was most 
obvious his system was more easily affected by ex- 
erdse, food, and remedies. Under this united 
plan of swinging and physic he certainly is im^ 
proved, so that J think the prognosis favourable,* 

CASE XVIIL 
Miss V ", aged 25, of a very delicate frame, 
highly nervous sensibility, long neck^ flat chest^i 

* 1 am sorry to add that mj hopes were disappointedi %U% 
pfi^nl continyii^ far from well 
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iair ^comfdexion, light hair and eyes, blue vdni^ 
and possessing most of the other marks of the 
sanguine temperament^ had laboured under some 
pulmonic affection, which exhibited the usual 
characteristic symptoms of ulcerated lungs ; with<^ 
out any obvious cause became unusually talkative, 
uttered some very strange ideas, and, at length;^ 
from confused thought, became completely in«> 
sane, with hardly a moment of lucid interval* 
During this new accession the pulmonic afFec«^ 
tion disappeared, all the symptoms gradually* 
retiring, there was daily an acquisition of 
strength, with improved looks as to health, 
but the features exhibited what we have before 
mentioned, that peculiarity of expression which 
is not to be described^ All the usual remedies, 
^rst of the stimulating, and then of the debilita- 
ting kind, procured no relief; and, there being no 
contraindication, the drculating swing was had 
recourse to, at first every other day for ten mi- 
flutes ; but as she appeared gratified by the mo- 
tion, no effect was produced: at length it was 
repeated daily for fifteen minutes, with gradually, 
increased velocity, when considerable nausea, pal- 
lor^ and exhaustion supervening, its use was su^ 
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peiided for a day, and she dreaded ite rfepetiifotf/ 
which however was again acfepted^ ^try other 
day> when the former effects were obvioos in t fev^ 
minutes, and fiiU vomiting always succeededi wkl| 
all the usual subsequent consequences and syinp^ 
toms, particularly fatigue and refreshing slumbersy 
which had been denied her for weeks^ thoogfa 
the materia medica had been ransacked for aiio-< 
dynes. In the intermediate day a more generous 
diet and tonic plan were had recourse to, with 
constant exercise in the open air, and as she be«< 
came more disposed to reasoning and to oonvic^ 
tkm, the mind was kept amused, the lucid inter- 
vals became longer, and the topics of deiusion 
diminished in absurdity and number, ttU reaaoa 
again resumed her sway, and both mind and body 
became perfectly re-established; and have con** 
tinned so ever since, without a return of any ime 
o( the former pulmonic symptoms. 

* 

CASE XIX. 

Mr. ■ ' , aged 22, of the choleric tempera- 
ment, partaking of both the sanguine and mdan-^ 
cholic, but the usual marks of the latter predo- 
minating; naturally grave, silent, and partial to 
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»lkMde^ gloomy and reserved ; had. passed the 
msoal routine of a classical education, with tho[ 
iduoraeter of plodding industry, but exhibiting na 
coruscations of genius. His life waa a model qi 
pobity and virtue, being rigidly regular in th€i 
performance of all bis duties, but more particularly 
bis moral and religious ones, tremUingly alive to 
Ih6 slightest dereliction. He professed some 
peculiar religious tenets^ but believed every word 
pf the a(»*iptutie to be dictated and written b^. 
Pivine inspiration, bsA these were the subjects of 
his daily study. After having been for some tim% 
ponsiderably affected by an unguarded expression^ 
uttered by a rash conceited teacher, who possessed 
mQre ^eal than prudence, he became gloomy and 
depressed, till his life was such a burthen to him 
that he seemed bent on destroying himself, and 
was only deterred by a sense of the criminality 
and sinfulness of suidde* Afler reading that part 
of the New Testament which mentions the cutting 
off a hand, or plucking out an eye, the idea of 
castrating himself rushed into his mind, and with 
a pair of snpiall scissars he very completely per« 
formed the operation ; the surgeon when called 
iq foumi him ih a state of sync^)e from tha 
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haemorrhage, and by the most judicious treatment 
healed . the wounds in a few weeks, but the mind 
continued imprest with the most miserable 
ideas, and nothing but eternal perdition was ever 
in his view ; in this state he was consigned to my 
care. He was perfectly silent, his eyes shut, 
averse to motion, and inattentive to the common 
calls of nature. No solicitations could induce hitn 
to utter a word, to move, to eat, or drink, and h]$ 
design was to deprive himself of life by starving, 
every other mode being denied him 5 with the 
luisistance of some experienced attendants, his 
amazing resistance was overcome, and he was 
forced to take a sufficient quantity of nutritious 
fluid, this process was continued with very little 
variety, and with constant resistance for six weeks; 
the trouble and anxiety his obstinacy occasioned 
is not to be described, all our efforts appeared 
unavailing, and I was, at times, afraid that we 
must abandon him to his fate: our exertions 
however were unceasingly continued, and with the 
food some evacuating medicine was occasionally 
introduced ; and, at the expiration of two months 
of struggle, the eyes were sometimes observed 
half open, apd 9 degree of new expression ap« 
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feared in the countenance, which was one of the 
most incurious and vacant that can be imagined : 
«oon after^ the resistance to food was not so great^ 
and we sometimes gained a word or a single syU 
lable by way of answer to questions. Being so 
averse to speech, pen and ink were furnished, and 
when unobserved he wrote detached parts of 
^ripture and sentences expressive of miserable 
apprehensions, from having incurred the dis* 
pleasure of the Deity, being excluded from hope 
and mercy, and numbered with the reprobate; 
and yet he retained such a reverence for the Deity, 
that he never uised the letter /, because it made a 
part of one of his titles, the Great I Am : his 
mind was overwhelmed with gloom and despair, 
and it was too obvious that opportunity alone was 
wanting to terminate his wretched existence. The 
system of forced feeding continued : when being 
furnished with the bible, his reading was constantly 
confined to the Leviticus, and though he refused 
to reason on what so occupied his attention, he 
made me sensible, by writing, that he wished to 
xx)mply with some of the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Levitical law, particularly to make sin of^ 
ferings ; I paid little attention to so useless an4 
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fmpradie&Ue a f^roposal, bat his ddterm^ijecf c^ 
fttinacf was insurmeontfilDie^ and I began «gain to 
fear that he wouM M a victim to it^ when he 
proposed Complying with some of <ny earnesl 
Bolicitations if I wouM allow him eert^tin aMutionc^ 
l>efore and after meals, and with this I judged it 
best to comj^y ; day after day he was acodrdingly 
plunged into a coM bath, and a very spare diet 
was, in consequence, adopted voluntarily, but the 
quantity of nutritious ingesta gradualiy diminish* 
tng, and it being too obvious that self-^estructiott 
vras still uppermost in the mind, the bathing sya<- 
tern was abandoned, Bud spouting again became 
absolutely necessary ; bui the resistance never 
diminished, and it is net easy to- conceive the dif-^ 
iiculties we had to surmount, so- that it became 
almost a dubious point to decide whether dutj^ 
enjoined persisting in this terrible process or re-*- 
signing him to his fate ; but I was determined to 
try the effects of the circulating swing as a last 
resource, into which he was placed as an inanimate 
lump, with his eyes shut; after a few circumvolu- 
tions one eye was observed to be occasionally 
opened, and at length both, a degree of alarm 
teemed next excited, then nausea, and latching 
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vomit, the modoii was then 8aq)ended, and be 
was consulted as to his unwillingness to compYf 
with my requisilions, but he still refusing, dia 
gyrations were renewed, wh^n the former effecti 
were soon obvious, and the motion being in^ 
ereased, full vomiting ensued, he now begged to 
be liberated, and promised compliance with my 
wishes ; he was taken out, put to bed, and stepfc 
for some hours, when food was offered, but, aa 
usual, refused ; he was reminded of his promise^ 
and threatened with an immediate repetition of 
the swing ; this succeeded, and for some days the 
prognosis seemed more favourable, Imt the te^ 
luctance to eating returned, and recourse was agaiii 
had to the swing, two or three times, with the 
former success, till at length he yielded entirely 
to my wishes, and by very simple management, 
both body and mind were at length perfectly re>* 
stored, and I have the pleasure of knowing that 
he continues well, and I am confident owes hi* 
life and reason to the swing* 

CASE XX. 

Mr. , aged 25, of a full plethoric habit 

wd sanguineous temperament, became suddenly 
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insane without any obvious cause ; hi^ cate exhi^ 
bited nothing new or interesting^ being actam^ 
panied by the more common characteristic symp 
toms of mania furibunda, which at length yielded 
to a system^ the rationale of which turned on the 
abstraction of stimuli ; but I mention it as one 
in which the swing was repeatedly employed as a 
moral mean^ by way of punishment^ and to in-^ 
duce a compliance with the remedies prescribed $ 
^nd though there was a necessity for its repeated 
Use> I never saw a patient more easily or powers 
fully affected by it, and though he always earqestly 
solicited for release and suffered so much, his 
obstinacy and perverseness were to be overcome 
by no other mean ; his dread of the swing was 
extreme, and yet he would not yield to my wishes 
till it was employed ; once he seemed impressed 
with the idea of its proving fatal, and previous to 
his being placed in the chair, as if going to be 
led to execution, he exclaimed in the most piti- 
able accents, ^^ hear the last words, dying speech^ 
and confession of -— — /' &c. I could detail 
other cases where considerable relief was procured 
by swinging, in a few instances the patients te^ 
sifted its action entirely^ in others no advanta^ 
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accrued^ though the usual effects were produced^ 
but not a single instance do I recollect of any 
permanent unpleasant consequence resulting from 
its employment. 

The effects of the rotatory motion, on different 
subjects, frequently vary according to the position 
and other circumstances. 

CASE XXI. 

Miss ■■■ y aged 18, sanguineous tempera** 
ment, subject to catarrh and slight pulmonary 
affections from the most trifling causes ; such as 
reading a damp newspaper, touching linen before 
it was ironed, and the momentary partial appli- 
cation of cold air ; hectic emaciated habit, and 
pulse seldom below 80 ; a stranger to robust 
health, subject to irregularities both with respect 
to the periodical visitations and alvine evacua-^ 
tions. Without any obvious cause her spirits 
were depressed, the expression of her coun- 
tenance unnatural, and from being of the most 
accommodating amiable temper she became pee- 
vish, rude, and morose. By the most gradual 
steps alienation of mind succeeded. In the earlier 
stages of the mental affection there were lucid 

M 
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intervals, wh^n she was coracidus of her indisposi- 
tioh, and could reason with much propriety oh 
its nature as well as on most other subjects. 
Though the return of insanity observed no re-^ 
gularity or exactness, yet the intervali became 
rapidly shorter and less obvious, till at lengtti no 
ray of reason could be observed for days and 
weeks in succession. Sometimes one single idea 
seemed to take entire possession of the mind, on 
which she never reasoned, but repeated it in the 
same words incessantly for hours in suddeasiofn ; 
^t dthefr times the most grotesque and indon* 
gruous imagery crowded on the intellect, occa** 
sionally accompanied with frantic g^ticulation 
and violent vociferation. The best medical skill and 
all that the fondest affection could procure, had 
failed^ before she was consigned to my care, with- 
out any expectation of relief, but in order to 
Secure her every comfort, an experienc€ld nui^se, 
and the constant attention of a medical man; 
Had my judgment dictated any new remedies 
their exhibition would have been impracticable, 
indeed every probable medical mean had be^n 
employed without success, and as the body seemed 
to Improve as the mind became affected, the ap- 



||)lication of the rotatory motion, in different po«* 
sitions and circumstances, was determined on. 
The swing was first applied in the upright position 
between breakfast and dinner, previous to any 
preparation for the employment df our remedy, 
as the patient reclined horizontally in bed^ the 
eyes shone with brilliancy and expression, the 
countenance was suffused with a slight Uiish, the 
skin was moist, the pulse S4, and the inspiration! 
18 in 60 seconds. 

The exertions necessary for the employment 
of the swing, and the resistance of the patient, 
had increased the inspirations to nearly double the 
former number, the pulse were upwards of 100, 
and the skin bathed in perspiration. No trace 
of reason appeared in her conversation, which was 
incessant; but it was observed that her ideas were 
unconnected with surrounding objects, being ex- 
cited entirely by her own imagination ; that they 
exhibited no sort of connection, were the most 
opposite and incongruous that could be conceived, 
and passed in rapid succession. The mbtion wai 
at first communicated almost imperceptibly, and 
very gradually increased, while the patient sal 
erect against the circulating pillar. ' Fer five b\i- 

M 2 
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nutes no effects were obvious, but the pulse, heat 
and inspirations were reduced to what they were 
at the first examination of them ; in five more the 
ideas were observed to flow less rapidly, though 
equally outre ; and now the eyes became less ex- 
pressive, the countenance pale, and some tremul- 
ous motions appeared about the lips : on suddenly 
suspending the motion, a degree of alarm seemed 
excited, some surrounding objects attracted her 
attention, though she reasoned absurdly about 
them : no change of this kind had been observed 
for weeks before ; as she seemed considerably ex- 
hausted and to suffer some uneasiness, she was 
liberated from her shackles and placed in bed, 
when it was found the inspirations were reduced 
to 1 6, the pulse to 65 : she slept for some hours, 
skin dry and cool, but, on awaking, no sort of 
improvement or alteration had taken place with 
respect to the mental indisposition. A few days 
after, the patient was submitted to a repetition of 
the above process, with this difference, that as in 
the former trial she had breakfasted, in the se- 
cond it was employed early in the morning be- 
fore any food had been received into the stomach : 
after a very few circumvolutions a degree of 
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change was observed, both as to the appearance 
of the features and the mind ; the former ex- 
pressed apprehension, while the ideas, though 
confused, did not seem to crowd so rapidly, 
though obviously excited by the imagination : ia 
five minutes symptoms of nausea took place, with 
an increased flow of saliva and urging to vomit : 
the pulse were reduced 20, and the inspirations 4 
in 60 seconds, the loquacity was interrupted, and 
surrounding objects, though they must have ap- 
peared indistinct and confused from the gyration, 
attracted the attention, and became the subject 
of conversation ; an attendant was called by name, 
her person and character dilated upon, parts of 
her dress occasioned the most singular trains of 
thought : the furniture of the apartment, and the. 
machine itself, were noticed, but reasoned about 
very absurdly. On suspending the motion, both 
mind and body in a few seconds resumed their 
former morbid peculiarities, and upon renewing 
the whirling, nausea and vomiting were excited, 
as were the ideas by surrounding objects. These 
changes were repeatedly renewed by the same 
means, and though fatigue and refreshing slumbers 
uniformly followed the employment of the swing, 
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yet week after week elapsed with very little 
variety : at length the motion was obliged to be 
continued longer, and its velocity increased before 
the effects were produced, but she was almost 
constantly so impressed with dread, or so miserably 
affected by the nausea, that she uniformly intreated 
to be liberated, and violently resisted the repeti- 
tion of the remedy. The uterine obstruction^ 
that had resisted the usual means for such a length 
of time, was, in a degree, removed ; but this was 
attended with extreme prostration of strength^ 
pains in the back, of which she herself com- 
plained, and lividity of countenance. She now 
became more orderly and accommodating, but 
Was perpetually musing or talking on subjects 
that were furnished by her bewildered imagina- 
tion. The circulating machine was had recourse 
to only once in five or six days, though compli- 
ance was frequently procured by a threat of era- 
ploying it ; a new system of diet and exercise wa* 
therefore adopted, accompanied with pediluvium 
and aloetic remedies, corrected by columbo and 
aromatics, and, when the next period of the 
catamenia was expected an increased dose or two 
of these medicines, warm fomentations of tiae 
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lower extremities and uterine region were daily 
had recourse to, and happily succeeded. A degree 
of improvement, both as to body and mind, inw 
mediately followed ; the former acquired an in- 
crease of strength, and the countenance became 
more healthy and natural : the mind oply exhi- 
bited occasional remains of indisposition, though 
it seemed often disposed to revert to some former 
absurd trains of thought, from which it was, at 
first, difficult to abstract it, but afterwards she 
was easily diverted from these, and was occasion* 
ally interested in some new pursuits ; every atten- 
tion was paid to prevent a relapse, and to continue 
the regularity which had formerly been so long 
solicited in vain, at several subsequent periods o^f 
.expectation the usual means were had recourse 
to, and with success, though both mind and bqdy 
underwent obvious changes during these vijsita. 
tions, but these became gradually less apparent ; 
and at length both health and reason were fully 
reinstated^ and I have no hesitation in asserting 
ttiat she was indebted to the above mechanical 
remedy for both. 
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The results of these different cases, and much 
attentive observation of the effects of the rotatory 
swing in many others, convince me that the 
quantum of effect produced depends entirely on 
the state of the nervous system, and that the 
sensibility is the medium of its action. Hence 
we may satisfactorily exjplain how it happens that, 
in one instance, the remedy produces violent 
effects, in a second, very moderate ones, and in a 
third, little or none : as also how to account for 
its affecting one man after a few revolutions, and 
another, not till after a lengthened application ; 
how, in one case, a very gentle circumgyration 
will produce very considerable effects, in another, 
the most violent, as well as long continued, rota- 
tion is necessary to bring about any. But I never 
could explain the circumstance of one patient 
being most easily affected in the horizontal, and 
another in the perpendicular position, though the 
majority of individuals are soonest sensible of its' 
influence in the former. The various peculiarities 
and changes, both mental and corporeal, pro- 
duced by this mode of swinging, must also be at- 
tributed to the state of the sensibility, joined to 
the sympathy or reciprocity of action that sub- 
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sists between the mind and body, each becoming 
in its turn the agent, and the subject acted on, as 
when fear, terror, anger, and other passions, ex- 
cited by the action of the swing, produce various 
alterations in the body, and where the revolving 
motion, occasioning fatigue, exhaustion, pallor, 
horripilatio, vertigo, &c. effect new associations 
and trains of thought. 

The varied action of the swing, depending on 
the state of the sensibility, not only differs in dif- 
ferent persons, but in the same person at different 
times. Hence also we see why the effects of 
this remedy are, in some instances, so transient^ 
md, in others, remain so long, though it generally 
happens that where they are easily excited they 
soon disappear, and vice versa. In a few instances 
the. long continued gentle application of the 
circulating motion has appeared to correct the 
deviation of the sensibility from its healthy 
standard, as where it has been painfully acute, in 
some delicate hysteric subjects, or in those cases 
which have undergone unmerciful evacuation, 
producing exhaustion, emaciation, and debility. 
In other instances, where the sensibility has been 
less acute, and below par, the rapid rotation has 
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increased it ; this may explain the cause of the 
fwing's almost uniformly rendering the system 
sensible to impressions^ whose powers it had be* 
fore resisted^ regulating and diminishing the action 
of the heart and arteries^ rendering the expression 
of the countenance of maniacs more natural^ un<^ 
loading the vessels of the brain^ and by diminish-* 
ihg the morbid determination towards the head, 
inducing new trains of thought^ and effecting the 
temporary and occasionally the permanent restora^ 
tion <^ the reascHiing faculties. It is found by 
experiment that in order to produce the desired 
effect from the swings iii different patients, the 
Telocity of the rotation must be regulated accord* 
ing to the state of the nervous system ; but there 
iiave been some on whom it was found practicable 
4o produce sensations both agreeable and di«^ 
agreeable to continue either of these or alternate 
them at pleasure. In every case it appeared that 
suddenly stopping the machine, when in full gyra- 
tion, occasioned a very violent shock both to mind 
and body, as the sudden and unexpected suspen- 
Mon of the motion has a tendency to excite fear 
Of terror. 

From the variety of cases I have here selected 
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some idea may be formed when this mechanical 
remedy may be resorted to with the prospect erf 
success, I may however add, that it always pro- 
mises very considerable relief where the wander- 
ings of the intellect are attended with increased 
arterial action unaccompanied by any other symp- 
tom of fever. It has been conjectured that the 
heart naturally possesses a greater proportion of 
irritability, and consequently of sensibility, than 
the other less noble viscera, rendering it alive to 
all the finer feelings and impressions ; . this being 
morbidly increased in mania^ and the swing pos- 
sessing the property of diminishing it, may be 
esteemed an additional proof that the sensibility is 
the medium of its agency. 

I may be too sanguine from having so fre- 
quently witnessed its amazii^ efficacy, but I sus^ 
pect its employment might be so contrived as to 
supersede the necessity of distant joumies, and 
dangerous voyages, to procure change of air, and 
the effects of sailing, by only applying it in an 
apartment the air of which has been modified by 
a simple pneumatic process. In all pulmonio 
phthisical affections, where some of the most dis- 
tressing symiptom^ ^eem to arise from hectic heat 
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^nd rapid circulation, relief may very reasonably 
be expected from the employment of the swing, 
as also in cases of ruptured blood-vessels, epistaxis, 
haemoptoe, &c. 

Before I dismiss the subject it may be necessary 
to observe that the repeated violent and long con- 
tinued application of the swing has, in some 

« 

instances, produced little or no effect ; when this 
is the case it should be applied to the patient in 
different positions, the time of day be varied, and 
the state of the stomach, as to fulness or empti- 
ness, altered ; but I have never known it fail when 
a degree of nausea had been previously excited by 
a grain or two of vitriol of zinc or emetic tartar, 
or when a moderate dose of opium had been taken 
going to bed, and the swing applied the next 
morning before breakfast. I will only add that 
we often meet with maniacal patients with whom 
nothing can be done which even the best judg- 
ment dictates, as they resist every remedy, strive 
against every shackle and mean of coercion, use 
the most violent gesticulations, and rend the air 
with vociferations. In all such cases there is the 
most imminent danger, not only of permanent 
mental disease, but also of extinction of life it- 
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self; and I am confident that numbers of un- 
happy maniacs have sunk to death under such 
deplorable circumstances, who might have ex- 
perienced the most essential relief from the use 
of the swing ; for, be the party ever so furious, 
he may be easily subjected to its action, and in no 
situation could he be more secure, while an irre- 
sistible power is applied whose effects cian be re- 
gulated without hazard. But there is a class of 
maniacs, who, bent on suicide and having been 
prevented from accomplishing their purpose by 
other means, have effected it by starvation, in 
spite of every caution that could be devised ; for 
such cases the swing offers a dernier resort, the 
effects of which, judiciously regulated, have 
counteracted the horrible purpose, as rather than 
fubmit to its repeated action, such patients have 
been induced to take food, and thus life has been 
preserved, when all the hopes of their friends and 
physician had been given up.* 

It sometimes happens that insanity arises from 
causes obviously mechanical within the cranium, 
where no permanent relief can be effected, and 

♦ See Case XIX, 
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where the fsymptoms are aggravated by indulging 
in improper habits and resisting other remedies ; 
here the swing may be most efficaciously employed 
both as a moral and a medical mean. This obser^* 
ration will apply to some cases of epilepsy, the 
^roxysms of which have been rendered more 
mild and less frequent by the daily use of the 
swing. In one, more particularly, its employ^ 
ment obviously rendered the sensibility more nar* 
tural, and the system more susceptible to powers 
whose agency it had before resisted, and when-* 
ever the paroxysms were found to observe any 
regularity in their return, the timely employment 
of the swing prevented the attack, and even 
suspended it when the usual precursory symp-* 
toms were present ; I must however allow that ini 
epilepsy no permanent advantage has resulted from 
using the swing; but I have had few opportunities 
of judging fairly, the majority of epileptic cases 
that have occurred in my practice, since the adop* 
tion of this remedy, having been of long standings, 
accompanied by obvious derangement of mind^ 
they were consequently almost hopeless. 

Since publishing the former edition I have 
been constantly in the habit of employing the 
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^wing, and km not only confirmed in my first 
opinion of its safety and utility, but convinced of 
its efficacy in the most hopeless cases : while I 
am gratified by the concurrent testimony of 
several medical gentlemen who have favoured me 
with the successful result of their trials with this 
remedy. I acknowledge my having been disap- 
pointed in some dreadful cases where relief could 
hardly be expected, but in others, almost hopeless^ 
it has produced very surprizing changes. In one 
most miserable patient, who had interested me 
very much and occupied my unreteitted attention 
for months, the application of swinging in die 
perpendicular position, produced the most com* 
pleat revolution in the mind, changing the whole 
train of ideas, inducing the catamenia which had 
been long obstructe<J, altering the state of the 
circulation and the expression of countenance. 
The removal of uterine obstructions is a frequent 
effect of the swing, especially if applied about the 
period when, if it observed its wonted regularity, 
it might be expected, and if assisted by the more 
common emmenagogues. 

I now find that the perpendicular position is 
best calculated for violent cases, and the horizontal 
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for opposite ones^ and that in both the motion 
should be communicated in the most gradual way, 
and be progressively increased to the degree of 
Telocity required. 



s»: 



Having thus gone thi'ough the principal anti- 
maniacal remedies^ I will proceed to some others 
which have been resorted to in, particular cases* 
Every medical man knows that certain changes 
take place in diseases which may, according to 
Dr. Ferriar, be very properly termed conversions, 
as where the remote causes, still acting, have 
obliterated one disease and generated another: 
were such changes always within our power we 
might hope to relieve many dreadful complaints 
by exchanging them for less formidable ones; 
but though this is not the case, yet from this dis- 
covery we deduce what must be esteemed a very 
important object in the treatment of maniacs. 
As insanity often suspends and sometimes termi* 
nates Other diseases, such as phthisis, ascites, 
fever, &c. so various other complaints which 
have been attended with violent symptoms have 
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remoTed affections of the mind. How these 
changes are brought about it may be difficult to 
decide, but I am of opinion that some very im- 
portant inferences may be drawn from a know- 
ledge of the fact in the treatment of insanity. 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that every 
mean employed for the removal of mental diseases, 
whether moral or medical, when successful, relieves 
by introducing some important change into the 
general system ; but certain it is, that if any con- 
siderable commotion,' any violent, new, action can 
be excited in maniacal complaints, by whatever 
means, the mental derangement is often con- 
siderably relieved if not permanently removed; 
thus small-pox has dissipated th^ most obstinate 
melancholia, and where affections of the intellect 
have resisted common remedies I should place 
considerable hopes on inoculation, had the party 
not previously had small-pox, taking care by pro- 
per medicines and management to increase the 
symptoms that usually attend this disease to 
guch a degree that the whole system should be 
Qonsiderably affected without endangering life. 

Itch, too, has been known to bring about the 
$ame happy effect, the cure of insanity, but pro- 

N 
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bably in a very different way from sinall-fx>x ; 
though on a principle of the first importance in -, 
the treatment of maniacs^ by abstracting attention 
from the wanderings of deluded imagination^ ex- 
citing new ideas by the means of strong impres- 
sions made on both mind and body : and in the 
instance of itch, by the irritation excited on the 
surface, I should therefore have no scruples, in 
some cases, in communicating this very trouble- 
some disease, especially as it involves no danger^ 
and its removal is always in our power. 

As diseases of the intellectual faculties oflen 
follow repelled eruptions, drying up erf" old sores, 
habitual drains, &c. it is reasonable to expect ad* 
vantage from the re-establishment of these, and 
perhaps there is no more manageable or effica^ 
cious mode of exciting new eruptions than what 
is furnished in an unguent formed of some simple 
ointment, loaded with chrystalized emetic tartar, 
reduced to an impalpable powder and applied to 
any part of the surface, though it has succeeded 
best when rubbed on the newly shaved scalp, 
where a smaller or larger crop of eruptions, very 
similar to those cf small-pox, may be speedily 
excited. Blisters, issues, setons, &c. will be proper 
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substitutes for the old drains. Independent of 
the other valuable properties of fox-glove, tobacco, 
and similar medicines, may we not reasonably im- 
pute much of their antimaniacal power to the dis- 
tressing affections they occasion in the stomach ? 
in fact, to their excitement of a species of new dis- 
ease in the system. After every probable remedy 
has failed, instances have been known of success 
following such a mode of management, composed 
of moral, medical, and physical agents, as ultimately 
brought about a compleat change of the system, 
both solids and fluids : on this principle alone we 
may perhaps explain the frequent cure of maniacs 
which has been known to take place by a removal 
from accustomed objects, rigid regularity with 
respect to diet, &c. and the lengthened employ- 
ment of some simple alterative. 

I have thus compleated my intention of giving 
a practical Treatise on the subject of Insanity, 
should the performance, however imperfect, in 
any degree tend to alleviate the sufferings of hu- 
manity, I shall be fully compensated for the labour 
which it has occasioned me. 
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On e^h of these ve,y important subject,, a, 
connected with insanity, a volume might b6 
written, and appears to be necessary ; but, con- 
sistently with the plan I have laid down, I can 
only offer some general rules and hints to the 
consideration of the younger and inexperienced 
classes of medical men^ to direct them not only 
in their decisions as to the existence of insanity j 
but also in furnishing a legal .instrument for the 
friends of the party to act upon, and to regulate 
their conduct in courts of judicature, where the 
cases involve a suspicion of insanity. 
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I. OF CERTIFICATES. 

My principal Qiotive for touching on this sub* 
ject^ in a Tract professedly medical^ is to obviate 
the facility with which a legal instrument may be 
procured, that can deprive an individual of liberty, 
at least for a time, and tarnish his reputation for 
ever.* 



* In a former edition of this work I was led into a mistake 
with" respect to the Act of Parliament, the wording of which 
is rather obscure^ and as it prescribes no particular form of 
certificates I shall add some which have had the lanction of 
legal opinion. 

Form of the Certificate frofin the Physician or Surgeon. 

I of in the county of Physician 

or Surgeon, do hereby certify that I have seen of 

in the county of that he is disordered in 

his intellects, that he is proper to be, and that I have advised 

his being sent to some house licensed for the reception of 

« 
lunatics. 

Witness my hand and seal this day of one 

thousand eight hundred and 

Form of the Certificate from the Friend of the Patient. 

I of in the county of do hereby 

certify that by the advice of Physican or Surgeon of 
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- The law, as it now stands, assigns too much 
power to the inferior classes of the profession, 
for, as'these are not, and cannot be accurately de- 
fined. Ignorant or interested persons may be pro- 
cured to second the views of the unprincipled re- 
lations or guilty criminals.'* It is much more 
easy to object to existing laws than to improve 
them ; but as those which relate to the subject 
in question are peculiarly defective, and often in- 
volve consequences of such high importance, they 
certainly demand revision. 

The difficulty of decision, in many cases, and 
the extreme delicacy and caution indispensably 
necessary in all, shew the absurdity and danger of 
entrusting every description of medical men with 
such powers over the liberty of individuals. 

Whenever a physician, surgeon, or apothecary, 

in the county of I have directed 

of in the county of to be sent to the house 

of at in the county of being a licenced 

house for the reception of lunatics. 

Witness my hand this day of one thousand 

eight hundred and 

* The author has witnessed shameful abuses of this power, 
and remembers an instance where a son of Esculapius signed 
0. certificate Sarjeatit int^tead of Surgeon 
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is consulted on the subject of granting a certifi- 
cate of lunacy, divesting his mind of all prejudice, 
he should reflect on the importance of the duty 
tliat devolves on him, and the great responsi- 
bility that attaches to his decision. He should 
view the assigned proof of defective intellect in 
every varied point of light, and recollect that 
hallucinations, confusion of ideas, peculiarity of 
manner, and even defects of judgment sometimes 
accompany certain bodily indispositions, and there- 
fore do not constitute insanity, these may be only 
symptomatic and temporary. Where the symp- 
toms are at all equivocal, a certain period should 
always be allowed to elapse that the allied proofs 
may be exhibited again and again. He should 
inform himself- of every interesting particular 
connected with the history of the case, and of 
the topics on which the mind wanders ; and in 
examining the suspected party, should artfully 
recur to these without betraying any intention of 
doing so. 

He should never decide from first appearances, 
and should always recollect that peculiarities exist 
which border very closely on insanity, which may 
be owing solely to the influence of some passion^ 
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or impression on the mind, arising from natural 
constitution, the influence of medical or moral 
systems rigidly pursued, &c. In most instances 
the diagnostic marks of diseased intellect are too 
decided and glaring to admit of doubt ; but it is 
in others, where they are not so, that there exists 
such a necessity for mature deliberation and 
patient inquiry ; in the examination of which all 
the acts that appear tinctured with the suspected 
malady, should be minutely attended to, and 
this should be done prior to our interview with 
the patient : we should investigate the motives 
that might possibly have induced them, and ac^ 
curately ascertain whether they result .from any 
rational cause, defective reasoning, or disordered 
intellect. Our inquiries should extend to all the 
possible motives that could influence the friends 
in seeking a certificate of lunacy ; we should also 
learn from them if any corporeal indisposition 
existed, particularly of the eruptive kind, prior to 
the exhibition of the mental one ; whether the 
party descended from lunatic parents, had been 
subject to any periodical evacuations, which have 
not observed their wonted regularity, ahd parti- 
cularly if at any former period other symptoms 

1 
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of fever, besides quick pulse, ever attended the 
aberrations of intellect. 

When any suspicion is excited in the patient 
that proofs of his mental indisposition are required^ 
the difficulty of decision has been greatly increased, 
as madmen are always vigilant and on the alert to 
prevent detection ; and some of them reason so 
plausibly and pathetically, and play so successfully 
on the feelings of bystanders, that the presence of 
insanity is doubted, the belief staggered, and de- 
cision postponed till some new act of atrocity or 
insanity renders confinement indispensably neces- 
sary.* The apparent rationality, of a person, sus- 
pected to be insane, when submitted to examina- 
tion, ought not to bias our judgment any more 
than the prevalence of the more common symp- 
toms of madness, as the first may be the effect of 

* Dr. Gregory, in his Lectures, relates two cases which im- 
mediately apply to this part of the subject. He was sent by 
the Lords of Session to examine three ladies in one family, 
who were all insane. They caiuc to him •jcparately, and each 
gave him so true and lamentable an account of the others, and 
reasoned so sensibly and pathetically on the subject that the 
first and second deceived him, but as they each told the same 
tale, he at length discovered all were affected by the same' 



a momentary lucid interval^ and the last be oo 
casioned by passion^ intoxication^ &c. Deceived 
by such appearances what dreadful errors may be 
committed^ the most dangerous persons may thus 
be let loose upon society, and the most innocent 
be unjustly secluded from it. Though so much 
difficulty attends forming a definition of insanity, 
more attaches to a juridical decision, especially if 
it were expected that medical men should deter- 
mine on all cases which may be termed moral 
ones, when actions are committed of the most 
absurd, injurious, or atrocious nature, only to be 
tolerated by the certainty of madness. Amidst 
the immense variety exhibited in mental disease, 
none is more wrapt in obscurity than where the 
hallucination turns upon one point only, where 
certain modes of thinking result from defective 
education, and where the mind as it were preys 

mental malady. The other case was a patient whom the Doctor 
attended, who told so plausible a tale to his friends, and some 
magistrates who were present, that they were induced to order 
the strait waistcoat to be taken off, hardly allowing the Doctor, 
at his earnest entreaty, sufficient time to escape. The instant 
the maniac was freed from his shackles, he flew at his friends 
with a violence that endangered their lives. 



on itself, is denied the consolation of friendly 
communication or sociable intercoursCj is never 
subjected to wholesome discipline, seldom felieved 
by agreeable avocations or varied pursuit, when 
compunctions of conscience incessantly haunt the 
harassed sufferer, and imperious circumstances 
oblige him to play the consummate hypocrite; 
this is not an ideal case, many Very similar have 
occurred in my own practice. 

The casual observer^ examining some insane 
patients, would be more disposed to admire their 
acute reasoning, sallies of wit and originality of 
thought than lament a hopeless disease. The 
ingenuity and sophistry occasionally employed by 
maniacs exceed what an inexperienced person 
oould conceive ; and yet these are the cases which 
demand the strictest scrutiny and most prompt 
measures. In every dubious case we should take 
into account the nature and degree of the mental 
indisposition, the extent of the deviation from 
the natural accustomed habits of thinking and 
acting. Where the very lowest degrees of mania 
tranquilla only have appeared, and but little danger 
is to be apprehended from a repetition of the 
symptoms, and where these arise from some 
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olbvious cause^ though a certificate should be re-f 
quired the granting it ought to be delayed, and 
more frequently be dispensed' with entirely. As 
men are endowed with various degrees of intellect, 
and as almost every individual has his peculiarities, 
it is often difficult to determine where these end 
and insanity begins, ^nd what in one would be 
termed aberrations of the mind, in another might 
be called the corruscations of genius. " Cujusque 
morbi tanta est magnitudo quantum a naiurali 
statu recedit, quantum vero recedat is solus novit 
qui naturalem habitum ad amussim tenuerit/' 
Some individuals possess transcendent mental 
faculties and yet seem destitute of common sen^: 
however paradoxical this may appear, such in- 
stances are common. These exhibit peculiarities 
pf thought ^|i4 manner easily mistaken for in« 
sanity. 

It should be laid down as an invariable rul^ 
among physicians, that no man be deemed insane 
till proved so by his actions : the singularity of a 
man's modes and bent of thinking should not 
condemri him as a, maniac, but his acting on 
them : on the other hand, the greatest care and 
paution are necessary in forming z judgment| 



where, from bad habits indulged, depraved moral 
^nse, unrestrained passions, &c. a person may 
be hurried on to the most atrocious acts of mad* 
nessy whereas, if the rudiments of the disease had 
been detected in time, and a certificate granted, 
these consequences might have been prevented. 
I would particularly guard my medical brethren 
against a hasty decision, where a certificate is 
requested in nervous glopmy hypochondriacal 
cases, especially where an exquisitely marked me- 
lancholic temperament obtains ; in these, reason 
seems frequently but little disturbed, and yet. 
they often terminate fatally by suicide. Patients 
of this class practise the most refined deception. 
Physicians, the most experienced in the manage- 
ment of the insane, have been the dupes of their 
cunning and art. It is impossible to conceive, 
much less describe, the various means maniacs 
have recourse to for the accomplishment of their 
purposes.* 

* The author had a gentleman some time since under his 
care, who being denied the use of pen, ink, and paper, had 
recourse to the following means for the accomplishment of his' 
wish to send a letter to the editor of a certain provincial 
paper, offering himself a candidate, for a seat in parliament ; 
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There is a class of individuals who though they 
can hardly be termed insane, yet whose conduct 
argues a great degree of depraved reason and of 
very defective moral sense, and who occasionally 
exhibit all the more common symptoms of disor- 
dered intellect,— -I refer to habitual drunkards. 
The recurrence to excessive drinking, especially 
when the baneful effects have been frequently ex- 
perienced, is a species of infatuation closely allied 
to madness, and as the detestable practice is an 
act of volition, man being a. free agent and ac- 
countable for his conduct, the law has wisely de* 
termined that drunkenness should be no extenua- 
tion of guilt, and it is to be lamented that the law 
has not also permitted the granting certificates of 

he tore out a blank leaf from a large bible, made a pen with 
a straw by means of a bit of glass^ ink from a solution of soot 
in cherry juice, and wafer from chewed bread, which last be- 
ing neatly managed received an accurate impression of the 
family arms from his seal. The letter thus prepared he got 
conveyed to the neighbouring post-office by means of an 
orange girl to whom he presented it with a shilling, inclosed 
in a cover on which was written " to be put into the post- 
office immediately," and this he effected while his servant was 
buying fruit at his elbow. 
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lunacy in such cases.* The experience of every 
physician proves the truth that insanity is a fre- 
quent sequela of intoxication ; and it is matter of 
regret that while we witness the gradual destruc- 
tion of the best constitutions, the daily injuries 
done to the noblest mental faculties, health and 
reason sapped, and the devastating cause of all 
constantly repeated, we cannot interpose a legal 
order for confinement. The effects of difTerent 
intoxicating liquors on different persons would 
furnish considerable information, and a source of 
amusement to the curious philosopher. Some 
are excited by them, others depressed, this man itf 
rendered bright, that man dull; in some the 
animal economy seems insensible to the rude at* 
tacks, while the intellects are strangely confused, 

* Since publishing the first edition of this work^ I have 
learnt that an institution for the moral recovery of druqkards 
has actually existed on the other side of the Tweed, not how- 
ever on such a plan as to render it useful to the lower classes 
of society, among which the baneful habit of intoxicatiou 
now more particularly prevails ; but confined to such people 
as could be maintained there at their own expence, till dis-* 
cipline and new habits had reformed their propensities, and 
restored strength to the frame. — See Edinburgh Medical and 
^urgical Journal for April, 1805. 
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in others both mind and body sufFer equally. In 
many the effects of such excesses are temporary 
and are speedily and compleatly dissipated, till the 
cause is again applied. In a few, the intervals 
between the paroxysms of drunkenness are not 
accurately defined, when insanity and inebrity are 
strangely intermixed, and these generally become 
martyrs to their vice, or sink into lethargy, apoplexy, 
insanity, or idiotism. In one class of dmnkards 
miserable feeling urges to the repetition of the 
baneful practice, in another different passions are 
excited, or such a morbid irritability as carries 
them beyond restraint and renders them equal to 
any act of violence and absurdity, and both these 
are peculiarly liable to become permanently insane. 
In such cases the judgment of a medical com- 
mittee should be required, though they must be 
deemed proper subjects for a certificate of lunacy, 
and unless the destructive habit has been too 
long persevered in, or has made very serious 
havock in the system, a temporary suspension of 
itj to be obtained only by confinement, promises 
the most probable means of cure. There are 
other cases in which medical men are applied to 
for certificates, where, though they have no 

O 
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doubt of the existence of insanity atid dantiot 
legally refuse furnishing the document required, 
. yet it ought not to be immediately acted upon ; I 
refer to those iristances in which aberrations of 
intellect have followed febrile diseases, especially 
Hvhere these have be^n accompanied by excessive 
evacuation and consequent prostration of strength, 
as also where insanity is a sequela of very painful 
protracted parturition, since in these and similar 

cases reason frequently returns as the health and 

* ■ 

strength improve. The same maybe said of those 

. ■* . 

cases where mental alienation seems to result from 
the sudden or powerful action of any of the ex- 
citing or depressing passions, such as terror, grief, 
joy, &c. or of wounds and contusions about the 
head, or the action of narcotic or other poisons. 

• • • 

From what has been said above, it will be ob- 
vious that the utmost experience, address, skill, 
and probity are indispensably connected with a 
medical man's duty in the business of granting 
certificates of insanitj^, and yet the existing laws 
empower any man who chooses to call himself a 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, however in- 

« 

competent and unprincipled, to furnish these im- 
portant instruments. I am, however, decidedly of 
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c^inioB 4:hot ad too much caution cannot be em« 
ployed in eyery case of suspected mental disease, 
and more particularly in those doubtful ones where 
the nicest discrimination is necessary, and where 
persons of the best abilities may fall into an er- 
roneous judgment, one medical person should 
not be deemed competent to furnish a certificate of 
insanity in any case; but that the concurring opinion 
of two, at least, should always be required, and 
when any doubt remains, a committee consisting 

» 

of an unequal number of men of respectability in 
their profession, should be absolutely and indis-^ 
pensably necessary, the majority of whom should 

, decide ; and that it be deemed illegal to furnish a 
certificate of insanity without repeated interviews, 
where the symptoms are at all equivocal. 

The legislature has wisely established the ne- 
cessity of a certificate for the legal confinement 
of a maniac, but none for his liberation, and to 
prove his recovery ; though this, in my opinion, 
is equally necessary, and should always be furnish- 
ed by the medical person to whose care the pa- 
tient has been consigned, who had witnessed the 
symptoms of the disease, his progressive con- 

. valescence, and ultimate recovery, should be dated, 

o2 
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signed, and sealed by him : and no person should 
be deemed perfectly compos mentis, proper to be 
at large, to mix again with society, and transact 
any important business, till he had undergone an 
examination in the presence of his friends, parti- 
cularly on those points which were the basis of 
his hallucination, nor till he is able to reason 
calmly and dispassionately on the subject of his 
indisposition, and has exhibited no mark of dis- 
eased intellect for at least one month previous to 
the period of his examination. Here again the 
medical profession have very extensive powers 
delegated to them, and equal judgment is neces- 
sary to ascertain this point, as it often requires the 
nicest discrimination to decide whether patients 
who have apparently recovered their reason, have 
retained it a sufficient length of time, to render it 
safe for their restoration to society and their usual 
pursuits. ** For after recovery from a state of in- 
sanity, the mind is, for a time, as weak as the 
body is after violent diseases. As in the latter in- 
stance patients cannot immediately return to the 
exercise and diet requisite in times of health, 
without imminently endangering a relapse ; so in 
the former they cannot be admitted to those ob- 
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jects they were accustomed to behold before their 
mental derangement, without hazarding an equal 
or greater degree of danger." 

II. OP MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCJB, 

So Jar as relates to Cases of Insanity. 

Judicial opinions are seldom requisite in the 
more common and glaring instances of madness ; 
but in those where the reasoning faculties have 
been disturbed from different causes, the mind 
dfebilitated, and its powers impaired; where the 
symptoms of mental disease are equivocal, and 
where imperious circumstances require an accurate 
estimate of the integrity and capacity of the in- 
tellect. Thus to determine the capability of per- 
sons to hold certain offices, execute trusts, deeds, 
&c. to exculpate or criminate the perpetrators of 
atrocious acts, by deciding the state of the mind 
at the time of their commission ;> to assist the 
coroner in forming his verdict in cases of sudden 
or violent death, &c. It is next to impossible to 
detail the variety of cases in which a physician 
may be required to give his judgment and opinion 
in a court of judicature, and equally so to "lay 
down a system of rules that shall infallibly direct 
to an accurate decision ; though the want of such 
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a code must be eVer c^eplored, while i&stances 
ocoar which prove that the guilty liave escaped^ 
and the innocent been condeinned and executed ; 
that individuals have beei; i^*/:'luded from society, 
who would have been valuable members of it, and 
madmen permitted to rove abroad to the annoy- 
ance of their sober neighbours and the exposure 
of themselves, who should have been under con- 
stant restraint : so difficult id itj in some cases^ to 
determine whether the mind is sound or not. 
There are various diseases incident to the human 
body, such as fevers, violent head aehs, hypo- 
chondriasis, and epilepsy, which disturb and con- 
fuse the intellect, rendeiing it incapable of steady 
attention, accurate thinking and sound judgment, 
and similar effects have been produced by external 
injuries about the cranium, intoxicating liquors 
and certain poisons ; these and various other 
causes have contributed to debilitate and obscue 
the mind, without completely perverting it, or 
occasioned a partial derangement, confined to a 
single subject, which is frequently found to 
exist with general intelligence and superior mental 
powers. — Hence the greatest difficulty sometimes 
arises to the medical jurist, when all his address, 
skill, and experience ^re incompetent tp d^i^^ 
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the question, whether insanity be present or not; ? 
Though many ingenious arguments jhaye been 
offered to prove that insanity has rio lucid in-. 
tervals, a multitude of facts have occurred in my 
own practice, and crowd on my recollection, that 
induce me to controvert the assertion. In cri- 
minal cases to establish such a law would b^ most 
humane and merciful ; but viewed in qther points^ 
as connected with jurisprudence, it would be cruel 
and unjust. In those cases more particularly whic^ 
observe periodical returns with some degree of 
regularity, the intervals are marked with sobriety 
^nd steadiness, the mind seems to enjoy all it3 
faculties, the intellect to be perfectly clear, not 
only capable of estimating the morality of actions, 
but of giving legal evidence, making bargains^ 
eicecuting deeds, disposing of property, &c. Iq 
every case, at all suspicious, common prudence 
will dictate the propriety of caution ; but if we 
are ever to judge of men's minds by their actions, 
the same criterion is certainly admissible here, all 
circumstances being equal. Though it must be 
allowed that thought, design, and contrivance are 
in themselves no proof of sound mind, yet it must 
also be admitted that when they are not tinctured 
Y^f th apy prevailing hallucinatipp or mark of mea^ 
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tal disease, whenever the furious maniac of yester- 
day is to-day calm and collected, can reason 
with the utmost propriety, and thinks as the ge- 
nerality of mankind on the same subjects, is 
conscious of his late indisposition, and can talk 
with philosophic coolness of its nature, &c. are 
we not warranted in deeming this a lucid interval ? 
Or are we to refuse to give credence to the opi- 
nions, or to admit the evidence of a man who is 
only so partially insane that, if kept clear of the 
subject on which his derangement turns, he will 
exhibit all the usual marks of a sound mind, whose 
decisions defy refutation, whose sentiments com- 
mand confidence and respect, 'who is equal to all 
kinds of business, to unravel intricate accounts, 
who can call up all his powers of reasoning and 
recollection, and employ them to the best pur- 
poses ? Patients of this description frequently 
occur in practice, I have several at this moment 
under my care ; and it is a painful consideration 
that they form a class the most hopeless and 
most frequently incurable. One very interesting 
case I recollect of a- patient, who, with an unusual 
proportion of natural endowment and great culti- 
vation of mind, would pass whole months without 
exhibiting a shadow of derangement, and yet on 
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one point he was uniformly defective, and his rea- 
soning betrayed the most unequivocal proofs of 
mental disease ; yet, would it not be unjust and 
pnreasonable to deny to this man a lucid interval, 
and should he not have been deemed guilty if he 
had committed any act, not connected with his 
particular hallucination by the most remote catena- 
tion, which amounted to the breach of any exist- 
ing law, even though the offence were of so 
criminal and capital a nature as to endanger his 
life ? As he was certainly capable of thinking 
and reflecting, reasoning and judging, and subject 
to like passions with other men, though it be 
granted a degree of mental alienation existed^ 
confined within very narrow limits, he certainly 
ought to be reckoned accountable to the criminal 
code. Were we to deny the existence of lucid 
intervals, how difficult it would be to determine 
when a cure took place ; for though every mark 
of disease had long subsided, the patient, as be- 
ing liable to relapse, might be said to enjoy no 
lucid interval, never to be convalescent or per- 
fectly recovered. 

Those most conversant with diseases of the 
mind must be convinced that the greatest pro* 
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portion of them are only partial^ 2^ oonsfequ^ntl^ 
admit of Iwid intervals. Perhaps it would be too. 
much to assert that the majority of the wi^e^l 
and best men that ever lived were subject to 
some degree of occasional alienation of mind^t 
and yet it must be obvious to the most casua) 
observer, that the highest order of intellect is ge- 
nerally accompanied by peculiarities that border 
closely on mental derangement. . (Jistory records 
a number of very interesting cases of excellent 
men, whose reasoning on some subjects betriiyed 
marks of insanity, and yet whose general deport- 
ment was exemplary : would it be deenfied inao-r 
curate, in such instances, to denominate the pe* 
riods between the recurrence of such morbid 
peculiarities, lucid ? or would it not be infinitely 
more so, were we to pronounce men insane, when 
perhaps, upon making the experiment, it would 
be impossible to prove them so ? What very per.- 
plexing questions, in a court of judicature, might 
^rise out of such cases ! In some instances the 
faculties so far from being weakened by the dis^ 
ease are really sharpened and improved by it. 
Hence again much difliculty may arise in forming 
^ medical decision. When irregularities, misK 
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chievous or atrocious acts, have been committed by. 
a person subject to returns of partial insanity, it 
often proves a perplexing as well as painful duty 
to the physician to decide on the innocence or 
guilt of the person accused, especially where any 
doubt exists whether these acts were perpetrated 
during a maniacal paroxysm or in a lucid interval. 
Man, being a free agent, is certainly accountablQ 
for his actions, some of these are criminal or in.«» 
nocent according to the animus with which they 
were committed ; and, as has just been observedJ^ 
where any degree of mental derangement is sus^^ 
pected, the presence or absence of it, at the time 
of the commission of improper acts, must decide 
their nature. In all juridical investigations of this 
kind, however varied the circumstances, all the 
collateral incidents should be carefully collected 
and accurately examined ; and the physician should 
endeavour to inform himself at what period the 
last appearances of insanity took place, whether 
the acts pomplained of could be traced to sinister 
motives or malevolent passions, and were such 
as might have actuated any individual of sound 
mind when unrestrained by principle, education, 
or moral sense. When ao reason can be assigned 

I 
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for the commission of atrocities, or where the 
cause alleged is not proportionate to the effect 
produced, where no plea or excuse is offered in 
extenuation of guilt, no appearances of com- 
punction, no accurate recollection of the at- 
tendant circumstances, and no attempt to escape 
justice, we are warranted in imputing the acts to 
mental derangement. But where, on the con- 
trary, the crimes committed seem induced by a 
sudden gust of anger, revenge, malice, &c. where 
they are the result of deliberation, and exhibit 
decided proofs' of reflection, art, and design, 
where attempts are made to conceal the acts, or 
escape the punishment due to their guilt, there is 
• sufficient reason to determine them proper objects 
for the vengeance of the law. The decision in 
such cases should not be biassed by the appearance 
of the parties at the moment of examination, 
though in the first instance the person accused 
i^ould be free from every symptom of disease, 
and in the last should be violently insane. The 
indiscriminate refusal to admit lucid intervals in 
any case of even partial insanity, would at once 
decide the nature of crimes committed under the 
above circumstances, to be the result of disordered 
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intellect : but we have the sanction of the first 
law authorities for the admission of the evidence 
in both civil and criminal cases of persons subject 
to occasional returns of insanity^ and it would be 

N 

unjust and irrational to refuse it. I subscribe to 
the position that, at a given moment, a man is 
or is not insane, but only in the same way as I 
would allow a patient has ague even in the 
periods of its intermission. It certainly is a very 
wonderful fact that those parts of our frame more 
immediately connected with, or contributing to, 
the formation of ideas, should, at one moment, 
exhibit such high degrees of morbid action, and, 
in the next, appear to possess all the healthy state 
of their functions and properties ; indeed that 
thought and intellect, once deranged, should ever 
again be rectified. Reverting to the subject of 
lucid intervals, it must be acknowledged that 
cases may occur where criminal acts happened at 
the time of the accession of mental disease, when 
the perpetrator, though at the moment of exami- 
nation he is perfectly compos mentis, must be 
deemed innocent ; or vice versa, he might have 
been calm, clear and rational, at the time, and be- 
come actually insane since, from the horrors of 
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tonscience, remorse, or miseraWe feeliri^ j hvtt 
liere the offender must be deemed guilty. 
' Medical jurisprudence forms a neglected part 
of a physician's education,* though there is no 
i)ranch of science more necessary or important^ 
since we see such powers delegated to us by the 
laws of our country, and questions occur so en- 
vdoped in obscurity. 

Very perplexing cases have occurred where 
culprits have feigned diseased intellect, either for 
the accomplishment of wickedness or to skreeu 
themselves from condign punishment. But the 
most consummate art and hypocrisy will be neces- 
sary to enable the impostor to play his part with 
even a tolerable degree of success. Here the ex- 
perience and discriminating powers of the phy- 
sician will effectually assist the judgment, as his 
knowledge of the genuine symptoms and most 
frequent accompanying peculiarities, modes of 
reasoning, talking, acting, &c. is superior to that 
of the novice who undertakes to exhibit them, 

* Since writing ihese sheets, the vork of the late Dr. 
Percival, entitled Medical Ethics, has appeared, which, how- 
•ev^r excellent, is fiar from complete. 
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for however accurately he may imitate the frantic 
ravings of delirium, he cannot assume that con-^ 
sistency of erroneous reasoning, that peculiarity 
of look, that characteristic expression of counte- 
nance, which uniformly accompanies the genuine 
disease, and which, though not to be satisfactorily 
described, will often determine the question when 
every other mark is equivocal. Should it happen 
that after the most minute, attentive and re- 
peated examination, circumstances exist which 
involve great suspicion and a degree of doubt, no 
final decision should take place till the party shall 
have been placed in a room alone, in such a 
situation as to allow the observance of his coun- 
tenance and conduct, without his knowing or sus*» 
pecting an eye was upon him ; no method is 
better calculated to detect imposture. Sometimes 
proposing painful operations, nauseating remedies, 
active medicines, blisters, clysters, &c. has in- 
duced the pseudo-maniac to throw off the im- 
posture ; and when other proofs are wanting to 
confirm our opinion of the presence of mental 
disease, the capability of resisting the action of 
certain agents, such as heat, cold, hunger, thirst, 
drastic remedies, watching, fatigue, &c. is decisive. 
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It IS the duty of every medical man, consulted 
on legal questions, to divest his mind of all preju- 
dice, and his system of all theory, to direct his 
unbiassed judgment to ascertain the important 
point required; and, in cases of suspected insanity, 
to compare the reported history of them with the 
then existing symptoms, to inform himself as ac- 
curately as possible, among other interesting patr 
ticulars, of the natural temper and disposition of 
the suspected party, to compare these with the 
peculiarities which resemble or approximate to in- 
sanity, making an allowance for lucid intervals, 
consummate art, &c. where the characteristic 
features of the disease are not strongly marked ; 
and where they are, recollecting the possibility of 
their arising from other diseases, or of their being 
feigned. Unless in those instances where propipt 
decision is indispensably necessary, a regular sys- 
tem of examination should be uniformly esta- 
blished ; where difEculty or doubt prevails^^ the 
party should be subjected to reiterated and atten- 
tive observation in every possible situation and 
circumstance : every movement, every look, every 
word should be sedulously noticed, the subjects 
of conversation varied, and without apparent d^ 
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sign^ be directed to those topics on which he is 
reported to wander. He should be required to 
eommit his thoughts to paper^ to pen his idea^ on 
a given subject^ and it should be ascertained 
whether he exhibits any peculiarity in shaping 
his letters, writes faster or slower than he was 
accustomed to, previous to the suspidon of mental 
afiection. 

We meet with no cases in legal medicine more 
important, or of more difficult and nice decision, 
than those in which professional testimony is re- 
quired concerning the capacity of individuals to 
conclude contracts, execute leases, deeds, trusts^ 
make wills, &c. where the intellectual faculties 
seem weakened by violent or protracted disease^ 
impaired or almost annihilated, on approaching 
dissolution, harassed by distressing impressions^ 
or disturbed by exciting or depressing passions. 
Here the physician is sometimes immediately re- 
quired to give an opinion whether the mind is ca- 
pable of deliberating and deciding justly and ra- 
tionally, as the withholding his judgment might 
be attended with consequences as unfortunate as 
the giving an unjust or improper one. To lay 
down rules to direct in forming decisions under 
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^ the various circumstances that may occur is 
next to impossible^ the judicious conscientious 
pby^cian must be left to employ the talents na^ 
ture has endowed him witb^ assisted by all the 
iliformation which his reading, reitectioh and ex- 
perience can furnish. 



THE END. 



€• and R. Baldwin, iMntcn^ 
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